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YAnother Case Where 
4 Strength Means Safety 


r Sacietenait use for ACCO CHAIN in railway service, 


another case where strength means safety. 


A 


The lifting and holding of an electric locomotive while an armature 
is taken out or put in—due to the great weight involved—demands 
chain of strength. Chain in which the factor of safety is assured. 





Electric locomotives are both heavy and costly; dependable chain 
must be used for such a purpose, hence ACCO CHAIN— 


for every link in every ACCO CHAIN will hold for the 
purpose intended. 


In such a job as this, it is mighty comfortable to know that 
the chain you use pos- each ACCO Link is 
sesses reserve strength. tested to withstand far 
To know that ACCO greater strain than 
CHAIN vill always service will ever im- 
sfand the strain because pose. 





American Chain Company, Inc., U. S. A. 


IN CANADA: DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, LIMITED, NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 
General Sales Office: Grand Central Terminal, New York City 
District Sales Offices: 
Chicago Pittsburgh Boston Philadelphia Portland, Ore. San Francisco 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 
RAILWAY CHAINS IN THE WORLD 
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In the general news department of this issue, there is chron- 
icled another step in the rehabilitation of the nation’s rail- 


roads. In this instance the rehabilita- 

Rehabilitation tion is not one of the physical proper- 
of Public ties but of public opinion and of the 
Opinion things which a railroad should stand 


for. Soon after the return of the roads 
to private operation, C. H. Markham, president of the IIli- 
nois Central, saw that we were entering a new era in rail- 
roading and entered upon a policy of announced co-opera- 
tion with patrons of that road. This new work has been 
developed through advertising, publicity and the solicitation 
of complaints until now, direct interviews are being obtained 
with the farmers along the line concerning Illinois Central 
service and the needs and views of its farmer patrons. The 
facts brought back by the interviewer and placed before 
the officers and employees of that line, cannot but reveal 
defects in service and give new incentive to officers and em- 
ployees to aid in the rehabilitation of public opinion. 


An interesting example of newspaper enterprise is shown by 
a series of articles now running in the New York Tribune. 
The articles are to be twelve in number 


The and will discuss the problems and ex- 
Railroads periences of the carriers since the return 
Today to private management; each will be 


signed by a railroad president or chair- 
man. This is written on the day on which the first of the 
articles has appeared. It is signed by Julius Kruttschnitt, 
chairman of the executive committee of the Southern Pacific 
and if the other eleven get down to basic facts as well as he 
does, the Tribune’s idea will “go over big.” However, be- 
sides admitting the value of the plan of publishing these 
twelve articles, recognition must also be paid to the fact that 
the executives have an appreciative audience. The public is 
interested now as it never was before. It will no doubt read 
the statements of the executives with interest and with a 
readiness to recognize that the railways are working with 
all the force at their disposal to give American business the 
transportation service it needs. 


The recent slump in commodity prices and the general re- 
duction in business activities may lead some railway officers 
to the self-comforting assurance of a 


There Are lessened burden of traffic on the rail- 
Still a Few roads this winter. However, with the 
Weeks Left movement of coal and grain far in 


arrears, it is doubtful if any appreciable 
reduction in transportation demands will take place, but 
even if this does develop, the responsibility on the railroads 
will not be greatly affected. This is especially the case in 
the maintenance of way department. The increased supply 
of labor came so late that its influence has been scarcely felt 
after a summer working season of extreme labor shortage. As 
a consequence, the tracks on many roads are not yet in proper 
condition for the winter and it behooves all maintenance 
officers to do their utmost in the remaining weeks of good 
weather to perfect the preparations for cold weather. In 


view of the fact that labor is now more plentiful, the manage- 
ments can greatly aid and encourage these eleventh hour 
activities by delaying contemplated reductions in the main- 
tenance of way forces as long as open weather prevails. 


The railroads of the United States and Canada are making 
progress in increasing the efficiency of their operations, as is 
evidenced by the increase in their 


Supervision average daily movement of cars, the re- 
and More duction of the number of cars under 
Supervision load awaiting movement, etc.. These 


results, which are being attained in the 
face of an adverse bad-order car situation, a shattered morale 
among the employees, and an accumulation of traffic greater 
than ever before experienced, indicates the rapidity with 
which the roads are “coming back.” At the same time, the 
railways are still far from being “‘out of the woods.” There is 
still an acute shortage of cars in many localities, an extraor- 
dinarily heavy coal movement must be maintained if the needs 
of the country are to be met, and cold weather with its inter- 
ruptions to service is only a short time off. The need for an 
intensive drive for a maximum car movement, therefore, pre- 
vails unabated. A leading operating officer recently sum- 
marized the problem in the one word “policing,” or intensive 
supervision—supervision to see that each shipper loads each 
car promptly and to its capacity; that no car is delayed in 
movement necessarily and that the myriad operations incident 
to the movement of cars are performed expeditiously. The 
problem is nation-wide; it extends over entire systems, but 
fundamentally its solution depends upon the local officer 
watching the individual car. 


The Locomotive Inspection Act was framed primarily to 
prevent unsafe practices in the operation of locomotives. Its 
: ; provisions are reasonable and should be 
Disregarding observed by all railroad employees even 
Locomotive _ if no penalties were prescribed for fail- 
Inspection Rules ure to live up to the rules. Nevertheless 
minor infractions of the law seem to be 

quite common and occasionally glaring violations are brought 
to notice. This was the case in the investigation of an acci- 
dent that occurred last July which has been made the subject 
of a report by the chief inspector. While a Pacific type loco- 
motive was drawing a passenger train, the crown sheet failed 
causing fatal injuries to both the engineer and fireman. 
The investigation showed that the locomotive, which had a 
straight top radial stay boiler of the usual type of construc- 
tion, bore no evidence of overheating or strain, but in the sec- 
tion which failed 37 crown stays were found broken and 
the sheet pulled off 12 others so that the steam escaping 
from the holes entered the cab causing the deaths of the crew. 
In order to guard against broken staybolts, the Locomotive 
Inspection Act requires that they must be inspected monthly 
and their condition noted on the inspection report posted in 
the cab. The records showed that this locomotive was in- 
spected 20 days before the accident occurred and the crown 
bolts found in good condition. However, the investigation 
following the explosion disclosed that the ends of the broken 
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bolts were covered with scale which the inspector regarded as 
conclusive proof that they were defective at the time the last 
monthly inspection was made. Further inquiry developed 
that the inspector, under oath, swore to work which he did not 
perform. Furthermore, the safety valves were reported to 
have been set though the locomotive had not been fired up on 
the date given. The rules require that two steam gages shall 
be used in setting safety valves but this provision also was 
disregarded. The chief inspector in commenting on the ac- 
cident recommends that tell-tale holes be required in all 
crown stays and staybolts and also renews the recommenda- 
tion that automatic fire doors be required. Regardless of the 
necessity for these additional safeguards, it is evident that due 
respect for the law and strict observance of the provisions of 
the act would have avoided this accident. When such disre- 
gard of the law is shown to have existed on one road, it 
might be well for the officers of other roads to assure them- 
selves that similar practices do not exist in their territory.: 


Fuel economy commences with the selection of the fuel. Dis- 
crimination in the purchase of locomotive coal is essential 
to locomotive efficiency and may there- 
The Ninth Fuel fore be regarded as one of the ten fun- 
Commandment: damental fuel commandments. It 
Discrimination Would not be possible to discriminate 
in the purchase of locomotive fuel coal 
without a thorough knowledge of the available fuel supply, 
the characteristics of the seams from which the coal will be 
mined, the facilities for cleaning and for sizing the coal. 
Chemical analyses do not furnish a reliable index to the 
value of fuels for locomotive service; extensive locomotive 
tests under practical service conditions should invariably be 
conducted to establish the relative value of available fuels. 
The cost of such tests, even if conducted on the most elaborate 
scale, is a trifle compared to the amount that may be saved 
to the railroad through the judicious purchase of fuel. Pur- 
chasing agents would do well to respect relative fuel values 
as determined in this manner even where the tests indicate 
that the most efficient fuel cannot be purchased at the lowest 
price. It is one of the most obvious duties of a department 
responsible for the economical use of fuel to determine the 
relative value of every available fuel and assemble this data 
in such form that it will constitute a practical basis for fu- 
ture fuel purchases. 


One of the greatest and the wisest of Europe’s former rulers, 
Queen Catherine of Russia, attributed the successes of her 
reign in a large measure to a fixed 


Queen policy regarding her advisers. Having 
Catherine’s once selected a man for an important 
Policy post she never permitted the office to 


change hands. Her appointments were 
made with great discretion and, knowing that they would re- 
ceive her unwavering support, her statesmen in turn were ena- 
bled to develop strong policies for the good of the nation with- 
out fear of interruption or thought of personal disfavor. The 
railroads are now in a better position to work for the fu- 
ture than they have ever been, they can adopt constructive 
policies looking toward the future with a greater assurance 
than they have ever felt as to the ultimate outcome. It is 
of more importance now than ever that they may rely upon 
a competent personnel for the execution of these plans for 
the future upbuilding of the property. What stronger as- 
surance of this would be possible than the confidence of 
every young subordinate officer in the belief that his best 
interests lay in the future development of the road? What 
would destroy that confidence quicker than a shifty policy 
in respect to filling higher offices? What more destructive 
influence can you imagine than the feeling on the part of 
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every young officer that his best interests lie elsewhere? 
The railroads have been granted the prospect of a brighter 
future than has been looked for in at least ten years. They 
should extend the same assurance of a future to every de- 
serving employee. 


The action of the Board of Direction of the American Rail- 
way Engineering Association in deciding by unanimous vote 
not to join the proposed federation of 
A. R. E. A. De- American engineering societies is of 
clines to much interest to members of this or- 
Join Federation ganization and other civil engineers in 
railway service. Because of the long 
record for constructive, aggressive work which the Railway 
Engineering Association has built up for itself, its action 
in this matter will carry much weight with other organiza- 
tions such as the American Society of Civil Engineers, whose 
members are now being polled on this question. The ques- 
tion of the formation of a federation or an affiliation of 
engineering societies has been prominently before engineers 
for several years. Engineering Council came into being as 
a result of this agitation but certain conditions inherent in 
its form of organization tended to prevent its functioning com- 
pletely and there has been a demand for a more representa- 
tive organization which will offer a stronger appeal to 4 
larger number of engineering. societies. In declining the in- 
vitation to join the proposed federation of engineering so- 
cieties, the American Railway Engineering Association un- 
doubtedly reflects the sentiment of the majority of civil engi- 
neers in railway service, who are in favor of co-operation 
among engineering societies on matters of common interest, 
but who are opposed to the particular form of federation 
which has been proposed. To view this action in any other 
light is without justification. 


A recent editorial in the Railway Age pointed out the need 
for improved forging and heat treating equipment in railway 
shops, strong emphasis being placed on 
the value of pyrometers in securing more 
efficient furnace operation, thus saving 
fuel and reducing the amount of spoiled 
work. The field for the use of py- 
rometers is by no means limited to railway shops, however. 
Tests have shown that these instruments when applied to 
superheater locomotives give the enginemen a knowledge of 
operating conditions that can be obtained in no other way. 
The increased tonnage rating of locomotives equipped with 
superheaters and the saving in coal are proportional to the 
number of degrees of superheat attained. Anyone of a dozen 
conditions may operate to decrease the effectiveness of super- 
heaters and some means must be provided to place a check 
upon their operation. Simple, rugged pyrometers, designed to 
withstand severe vibration, have given satisfactory results 
under actual service tests and afford a constant check on loco- 
motive performance.’ The thermo-couple usually is inserted 
in the steam pipe above the valve chamber, the pyrometer in- 
dicator being placed where it can best be seen by the engine- 
man. A low reading of the pyrometer indicates at once that 
something is wrong. The flues may be plugged up; there may 
be a steam or air leak in the front end; the damper may re- 
main closed; or, the water level may be carried too high. In 
addition, it is claimed that a locomotive operated on a small 
proportion of its tonnage rating will show a proportionately 
low pyrometer reading due to decreased draft. While not 
indicating just which of the defects exists, the pyrometer is 
an effective check on the efficiency of locomotive operation. 
That this fact is becoming more fully appreciated by railroad 
officers is illustrated by the recent purchase of 20 super- 
heater locomotives to be equipped with pyrometers. 


The Pyrometer 
in Locomotive 
Operation 
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Among the most interesting features of the financial news of 
the day are the rumors that are being originated concerning 
proposals for consolidations of various 
Proposed railroad lines. There have been so 
Railroad many of these that few roads have 
Consolidations been left out of consideration. Several 
observers who have noticed this exten- 
sive crop of rumors have drawn attention to the provisions of 
the Transportation Act relative to this matter. Section 5 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act (as amended by the Transporta- 
tion Act) begins: “The commission shall as soon as prac- 
ticable prepare and adopt a plan for the consolidation of the 
railway properties of the continental United States into a 
limited number of systems.” With this provision of the law 
in mind it would hardly seem likely that any extensive plans 
for consolidations would be announced, at least until the 
commission’s plan is made public. Another interesting side 
light on the whole matter is contained in the report of the 
committee on railroad securities of the Investment Bankers 
Association which held its meeting in Boston last week. The 
report said: “The logic of the situation unmistakably points 
towards consolidations where economies can be effected and 
the satisfactory handling of traffic promoted. While in the 
judgment of the committee the law has wisely made such con- 
solidations permissive rather than compulsory, sound business 
judgment will perceive the business opportunities and can be 
relied on to bring about this logical solution of many of the 
problems involved.” It is not to be denied that some of the 
consolidations covered by the rumors seem to follow out the 
idea represented in this statement. At any raté, the matter of 
consolidations is of great moment at the present time and 
indications of progress to that end will be watched for with 
interest. 


Railways Should Be Enabled 
to Pay Their Bills 


Fa CREDIT FACILITIES of the entire country have constantly 

been under a severe strain for months. One of the by 
no means unimportant reasons for this has been that many 
railway companies have fallen far behind in the payment of 
their bills to concerns from which they have bought equip- 
ment, materials and fuel. The failure of the railways to pay 
so large a part of their bills has been largely due to conditions 
arising from government control. The government owes most 
of them large amounts of money. ‘The companies being 
rendered short of money by this situation have resorted prin- 
cipally to two devices. One has been to borrow large amounts 
from the banks and the other has been to stand off indefinitely 
the concerns from which they have bought equipment, mate- 
rials and fuel. The concerns to which the railways owe money 
on current accounts ha've been obliged to resort to the banks 
and borrow large sums of money. Many railway equipment, 
supply and fuel concerns in consequence of this situation have 
practically exhausted their credit. 

All this is bad business. It ties up large amounts of funds 
which ought to be set free and put to work. The railway com- 
panies are not principally responsible for the situation, al- 
though we suspect that some of them do not pay their bills as 
promptly as they could. At any rate, co-operative efforts 
should be begun at once by government officials, bankers and 
railway managers to remedy the situation. The treasury de- 
partment’s course in withholding from the companies loans 
which the Interstate Commerce Commission has authorized 
inder the provisions of the Transportation Act is aggravating 
and threatens to still more seriously aggravate conditions. 
The plain intent of the act was to provide funds to tide the 
railway companies over the period of transition from govern- 
ment to private control and the failure thus far of the treasury 
department to proceed in accordance with the spirit of the act 
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calls for condemnation. Settlements of accounts between the 
Railroad Administration and the railroad companies should be 
expedited as much as practicable, even though this requires 
compromises in which both sides will have to forego some of 
their demands. ‘The railway companies should pay just as 
much as they can of what they owe to the concerns from 
which they have made purchases and pay it as promptly as 
possible. With the nation’s supply of working capital as 
short as it is now, the protracted withholding of hundreds of 
millions of dollars from concerns to which it rightfully 
belongs and which need it to enable them to carry on their 
normal business operations has an adverse influence upon the 
prosperity of the entire country. 


Is One Million Carloads 
Weekly the Limit? 


W? RAISE AGAIN this week a question we raised last week 
in an editorial entitled ‘The Significance of the Recent 
Carloading Statistics.” This question is whether, with exist- 
ing facilities, 1,000,000 cars of freight is practically the 
maximum number the railways can load and move in a 
week. ‘ 

The Class I railways in the week ended September 25 set 
a new record for carloadings in the year 1920, and when 
more complete data is available it may be shown that they 
broke all past records. They loaded 994,687 cars as com- 
pared with 987,041 in the same week of 1919, and the record 
made in the corresponding week of 1919 was one of the 
highest ever attained in any previous year. It will be noted, 
however, that the carloadings reported again failed to reach 
the 1,000,000 mark, although the traffic offered continued to 
be heavy and the railway managements were putting forth 
great efforts to increase efficiency. 

It seems certain from the data now available that when 
complete reports are compiled it will be found that in Septem- 
ber and October, as well as in August, the railways under 
private operation have loaded and moved more freight than 
ever before in any equal period under either private 
or government operation. Theoretical considerations certain- 
ly suggest that it ought to be possible with the existing facili- 
ties to increase still more the amount of business handled. 
On the other hand, facts are stubborn things, and the fact is 
that, while since the first week in June these roads have in- 
creased the number of cars loaded from 768,974 to 994,687, 
the increase in the number of carloads moved within the last 
ten weeks is comparatively small. The number moved in the 
first week of August was 942,150. In the last week. of 
August it was 985,064. That was the highest record reached 
until the week ended September 25, and in the latter week 
the record made, although the best of the year, was less than 
10,000 cars better than that made in the last week of August. 

It is to be hoped that while business continues heavy, and 
weather conditions are still favorable, railway officers from 
the highest to the lowest will make still greater efforts to 
increase the amount of traffic moved. The question of what 
is the maximum business it is practicable to handle with 
existing facilities is one of great importance. The settle- 
ment of it will give us a good measure of what increases in 
facilities are required. 

There are those, on the one hand, who have contended that 
efficiency of operation could be so increased that with exist- 
ing facilities the railways could handle a much larger busi- 
ness. There are those, on the other hand, who have taken 
the position that it is practically impossible to handle much 
more business with existing facilities, and that future sub- 
stantial increases in the amount of traffic handled must be 
gained, if gained at all, by enlargement of facilities. Theories 
as to what can be done, or ought to be done, are all right in 
their place, but when facts persistently refuse to fit theories, 
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logic requires the conclusion to be reached that there is some- 
thing wrong with the theories. 

In the long run there is no appeal from facts, and it is 
still a fact that with all the efforts that are being made the 
Class I roads do not succeed in moving more than around 
1,000,000 loaded cars per week. 


Increasing Confidence in 
Railroad Securities 


7 TENDENCY of the prices of railroad securities during the 

year 1920 affords material for an interesting study. The 
joint committee of Congress reported the revised Esch-Cum- 
mins bill to both houses on February 17. It provided for the 
return of the railways to private operation, and also for a 
plan of regulating rates and a plan of settling labor con- 
troversies which many believed would, if adopted, go far 
toward solving the problems of securing to the railways ade- 
quate net returns and of preventing serious labor disturbances. 
In consequence, there followed at once small increases in the 
prices of railway securities. 

Developments indicated, however, that investors were “from 
Missouri” and after all the years of unwise and unfair regula- 
tion had to be “shown” that there was really going to be a 
change made in the government’s policy of dealing with the 
railways. President Wilson signed the Transportation Act 
on February 27, 1920. ‘The changes in the market prices of 
railway securities showed that even the Transportation Act 
becoming a law did not have much effect upon them. ©The 
return of the railways to private operation was followed by 
several adverse influences, including especially the “outlaw” 
switchmen’s strike. In consequence, right up to the time when 
the Interstate Commerce Commission rendered its decision 
in the great rate advance case the prices of railway securities 
remained almost where they were when the Esch-Cummins 
bill was favorably reported by the joint committee to Congress. 

Since the rate advance decision was rendered on July 31 
railway securities have lost their sluggishness and have pretty 
steadily advanced in price. There also has been a large in- 
crease in the number of them bought and sold on the New 
York Stock Exchange. Table I shows the changes which have 
taken place in the prices of certain of the principal bond 
issues of twelve railway systems located in different parts of 
the country. It will be noted that for some reason the prices 
of most of these bonds do not show very large increases since 
the Transportation Act was reported to Congress. Almost all 
of them, however, show increases and some of them substantial 
increases since the rate advance decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was rendered. 

lable II gives the prices at which the stocks of the same 
railways sold at the high points in 1916, and also the prices 
at which they have sold at certain times during the present 
year. It will be noted that the prices of most of these stocks 
advanced slightly within the ten days between the time when 
the Transportation Act was reported to Congress and the date 
on which it was signed by President Wilson. Most of them 
subsequently declined, with the result that they were lower on 
the day before the Interstate Commerce Commission decided 
the rate advance case than they were when the Transportation 
Act was signed. 

Since the rate advance decision was rendered the prices of 
all of them have substantially increased. The lowest prices 
paid for them on the day before the rate decision was rendered 
averaged $67.00, while in the week ending October 9 it aver- 
aged $78.00, an increase of $11.00 a share. Some of the 
stocks showed quite notable advances. Atlantic Coast Line 
increased from $85.00 to $99.25; Baltimore & Ohio from 
$31.125 to $46.50, Norfolk & Western from $88.25 to 
$101.00, and Northern Pacific from $70.625 to $89.00, The 
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number of railroad shares traded in in the week ending Oc- 
tober 2, 1920, was 1,683,700, while in the week ending 
October 9 it was 1,884,300. 

The average high mark reached in 1916 by the stocks of 
the twelve trunk line railroads selected for comparison was 
$104.00. The average price of the same stocks in the week 
ending October 9, 1920, was only $78.00. The difference be- 
tween the prices of 1916 and 1920 is large, and with the 


TABLE I 


Low, 


Low, 
Feb. 17, 1920, July 30, 1920, 


day day Close, 
before R.R. before rate week 
bill was increase Was ending 
Bonds reported innounced Sept 
Se SY BO : eee rere .. 26 73% 765% 
Atlantic Coast Line Con. 4’s, 1952...... 75 72% 76 
Ee SS Sere ere 63 59% 69 
a Central _. 4’s, 1951 ee ee 82 81% 81 
. M. & St. P. Gen. 4%4’s, 1989........ 74 6834 4 
R. I. & P. Ref. 4’s, RES 63% 64% 684 
N. , a > ae ee 83 7714 83 
Nor. & West. Con. 4’s, 1996............ 75% 71% 76% 
Nor. Pacific Prior Lien 4’s, 1997...... a 73% 76 
i i Be ee BOE vais wecesnreace 69% 66 0 
Southern Ry. Con. 5°s.. 835% 80 86 


Union Pacific 1st 4’s, 1940. pra ee ana eae orate 81% 81 SOY 


average of the stocks of these companies only $78.00, and 
with only three of them selling at practically par or better, it 
is evident that these companies could not at present do much 
financing by the sale of stocks. On the other hand, the in- 
crease in prices which has occurred since the end of July is 
by no means discouraging, especially in view of the condi- 
tions under which it took place. Interest rates have been so 
high for a long time as to hinder investments in bonds bear- 
ing low rates of interest, and in stocks. The present high in- 
come tax rates also tend to interfere with large investments 
in tax bearing securities. It is a notable fact, however, that 
while formerly industrial stocks constantly were advancing 
while railroad stocks were declining, recently the tendencies 
have been reversed. The railroad stocks have been advancing 
while industrial stocks have been declining. 

On the whole, the figures show that the rate advance de- 
cision of the Interstate Commerce Commission has had a 
strong tendency to increase the confidence of investors in rail 


TABLE II 
Low, Low, Low, 
Feb. 17, Feb. 27, July 30, 
1920, 1920, 1920, Close, 

day before day before day before weel 

R. R. bill President rate endit 

High, was signed increase was Oct. ‘ 

Railroad stecks 1916 reported R.R. bill announced 192( 
De Be Wiese cerns - 78% 814 791 g8 
\tlantic Coast Line. 126 86% 87 85 99 
a eer 8814 2914 3334 31 46 
Illinois Central ....... 109% 84 851% 83 95 

i Sp i ar 102% 31 36% 321 4016 
ee OS SO eer 4534 25% 32% 34% 38 

| ee «oe 1% 68 69% 67 79% 
ee 2 errr 147 1% 91 95 88% 101 
Nor. Pacific .......... 118% 71% 74Y, 70% 89 
SS Ee 104% 91! 92 89 99 
Seuthers By. «cc cvses 36% 20 22% 27 31 
Unies FR ...ccccen 129% 11314 116% 114% 12¢ 

DE icc ueeues 104 66 69 67 





way securities. If the net returns earned by the companie- 
on the new rates prove to be as large as the Commission esti 
mated when it rendered its decision, the advance in the pric« 
of railway securities should be continued. While under con 
ditions of great general business activity and prosperity mos 
railways cannot hope to earn and pay as large returns 
the more successful industrial companies, the rate-makin; 
provisions of the Transportation Act should have the effec 
of making the return which the railways will earn much les 
uncertain than the returns of industrial concerns. Certainty 
of return is quite as attractive to many investors as the poss! 
bility of large returns when this oe is obtained at tl 
risk of receiving only small returns when business is bad. 
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The Qualifications of 
a Terminal Superintendent 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. 
To THE Eprror: 

In reading the editorials in recent issues of the Railway 
Age in which you have pointed out those measures which 
should be adopted by the railroads to increase the efficiency 
of their operation, I think that you have failed to place suf- 
ficient emphasis on one of the most important features of 
railway work—the efficient operation of terminals. With- 
out their proper functioning, the entire railway machine is 
thrown out of gear, as was demonstrated very forcibly on 
some of the roads during federal control. 

Too many terminals are in the charge of men of the old 
school, while others are in charge of young engineers or chief 
clerks without experience in this work. The operation of 
a terminal requires more than executive ability. The fact 
that a man has made a good division engineer or a good 
agent will not fit him for a position as terminal superin- 
tendent or terminal trainmaster. Rather I think that the 
roads should pick out their strongest engine foremen, men, 
with good education, transfer them into the yard office as 
clerks or assistant chief clerks for a time and then make 
yardmasters out of them. On the other hand, a good, live, 
chief yard clerk can be put out in the yard as a switchman 
or an engine foreman for a time, and later developed into 
a high grade assistant yardmaster and fit himself for pro- 
motion through this channel. 

The trouble with the average yardmaster in charge of a 
large terminal today is that he is working along the lines 
of the least resistance, doing things in the same way in 
which he did them 15 years ago and seeming to be satisfied 
to let things drift along, finding it easier to make excuses 
than to install a system which will move cars properly and 
efficiently. During federal control I was connected with the 
central organization of the Railroad Administration at 
Washington, in which capacity I traveled over the country 
checking terminals and terminal work. This afforded me 
an opportunity to see how the different roads were operat- 
ing their terminals and to study their organizations. In 
the majority of the yards I found that the men in charge 
had been there for years and that, with few exceptions, they 
were handling the work about the same way in which it 
had been handled for the past 10 or 20 years. Of course 
in many places they were handicapped by a lack of proper 
facilities, but at many points I found that they were not 
taking advantage of the facilities which they had. 

Many yards are in bad shape on account of an utter lack 
of classification. Without proper classification there is sure 
to be much unnecessary rehandling and reswitching of cars. 
The rehandling of these cars or at least a large part of it 
can, in my opinion, be eliminated if the yardmaster will de- 
vote a little time to providing a proper classification. As 
a traveling yardmaster on one of the largest trunk lines in 
the New York territory, I was called upon to straighten out 
some badly congested terminals, and in most cases I found 
that the cause of a yard being blocked was due to it being 
out of classification. 

Chere also seems to be a lack of proper organization of 
ie clerical forces, some of the old-time yardmasters having 
litle idea about the building up of an office organization, 
and paying little attention to this phase of their work. Few 
yardmasters understand that it is just as important to move 
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an empty car from an industry promptly and start it on its 
way to be loaded again as it is to place the load in the first 
place to be unloaded. Cars standing still, either loaded or 
empty, are not earning money. There is nothing on a rail- 
road that will earn more money for it than the speeding up 
of the movement of cars through terminals. 

Not long ago I was general yardmaster in the unified 
terminals at Seattle, at a time when the superintendent 
wanted to make a special effort to see how much he could 
speed up the terminal switching. We made a check of the 
manner in which several days’ business was handled before 
the beginning of the drive and then checked the cars han- 
dled during the drive, as a result of which we found that 
without any additional power or expense we had reduced 
the time required per car from the time of its arrival until 
its departure, an average of 30 hours. This was brought 
about by simply getting after every one to move cars promptly. 
I have always found it advisable to employ an extra yard- 
master who can be assigned to the industrial territory to 
call on the patrons of the line to see how they are being 
served and at the same time to hasten the release of cars. 

In my travels around the country I have come to the con- 
clusion that much can be gained by the railways if they will 
give more thought to the organization of their terminals, in- 
stead of resorting to strong-arm methods every time they 
are confronted with congestion. 


F. H. GARNER. 


Solution of the Freight House Problem 


CLEVELAND, Ohio. 
To THE EpirTor: 

Investigation of many large terminal freight houses will 
show far more inbound merchandise waiting to be unloaded 
than can be handled with present methods. The result is 
temporary embargoes which reflect on the outbound operation 
at other points. The same is also true of the outbound plat- 
forms. 

This condition has been attributed to three causes: lack 
of equipment, inefficiency of labor, and lack of co-operation 
on the part of shippers or receivers in moving freight 
promptly on its arrival. However the real reason for con- 
gestion in most of the freight houses is the antiquated 
methods used to handle freight. There is also a general 
tendency on the part of the officers to ease up in their old 
time efforts to instil loyalty in their men, and to secure 
efficient work. There is only one solution to the freight 
house problem—the installation of methods and appliances 
that will develop more intense effort, and increase produc- 
tion per man. 

The following indicates what can be accomplished along 
these lines. During 1917 the writer was assistant depot 
master at one of the large freight houses on a middle western 
road. This house then handled, and has continued to handle 
up to the present time, an average of 100 tons per day per 
gang of one checker, one truck loader, and two hand truck- 
ers. In the latter part of 1917 the writer was called to a 
large terminal on the same road to assist in making an 
analysis of the operating conditions of a double deck freight 
house. The records showed that during October, 1917, eighty 
men handled a total of 6,798 revenue tons of L. C. L. freight 
through the house, with hand trucks, at a cost of 99.6 cents 
per ton including supervision, approximately 85.3 tons per 
month per man. After studying the problem, a plan was 
suggested whereby 48 men would handle 6,798 tons with 
hand trucks, electric tractors and four-wheel platform trucks 
at a cost of 72 cents per ton including supervision. The 
proposed method indicated a saving of 27.6 cents per ton, 
and an increased output of 56 tons per man per month. 
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The plans were approved, equipment purchased and installa- 
tion made in December, 1917. 

Analysis of operation in January, 1918, showed that 42.3 
men handled 6,106 revenue tons at a cost of 72.8 cents per 
ton—0.8 cent above the estimated cost. The output figure de- 
veloped was 144.3 tons per month per man, or three tons 
above the estimate, reducing the man power approximately 
47 per cent and the cost per ton 27 per cent and increasing 
the production per man 69 per cent. Assuredly this was 
prior to government control and General Order 27, Supple- 
ment 7, and various addendas. However, government con- 
trol did not alter the situation. A check on the operation 
of the same freight house was again made, covering 1919 
when an analysis of monthly operation showed 71.8 men 
handling 13,578 revenue tons at a cost of 74.2 cents per ton. 
This included all increases in wages granted in various 
awards up to January 1, 1920. The output per man per 
month was 189 tons. Comparing this with the 1917 opera- 
tion, we find that with 8 less men, 6,780 revenue tons more 
per month were handled at a decrease in cost of 25.4 cents 
per ton, or 189 tons per month per man in 1919 against 
85.3 tons per month per man in 1917. 

On January 1, 1920, additional changes were necessary, 
due to the “national agreement terms.” ‘To determine the 
effect of these changes, a study was made covering the month 
of March, 1920, two years and four months after the first 
installation of efficient methods for handling freight. This 
study revealed 67.5 men handling 17,025 revenue tons at a 
cost of 79.9 cents per ton including supervision, and an out- 
put of 255 tons per man per month. With 12.2 men less 
in 1920 than in 1917, almost three times as many revenue 
tons were handled, the cost still remaining 20 cents per ton 
less than in 1917. The output per man per month in 1920 
was 252 tons, as against 85.3 tons in 1917. 

This is a fair example of what can be accomplished by 
more intense methods of increasing the output per man. 
They can be duplicated in the majority of terminal freight 
houses of the country. The studies were made by the writer, 
and after the installation of equipment the operation was 
turned over to the local operating force, to whom the entire 
credit is due for the remarkable showing during the past two 
years. 

W. G. BriwceMaN, 
Terminal Engineer, The Lakewood Engineering Company. 


Icicles of Inactive Material 


To THE Eprror: 

“Frozen Material Stocks,” your editorial in the issue of 
August 27, appeals to the officers directly in charge of the 
handling and accounting of material stocks. Practically 
every one so concerned will welcome the day when the neces- 
sity of accurately accounting for all unapplied material is 
appreciated. But the writer heartily agrees with the general 
storekeeper in his communication, “The Cart Before The 
Horse,” in the Railway Age of September 17, and believes 
that no comparison can be made until such a time as the 
proper facilities are furnished those handling stores. On cer- 
tain roads the general storekeeper and staff are without ade- 
quate buildings, help and equipment. 

It takes as long to develop material men as it does skilled 
mechanics, and in a great many cases they are paid less 
than even mechanic helpers. The horse in this case seems 
to be the storage facilities and material men who must ulti- 
mately be depended on to make an accurate record of un- 
applied material possible. Is there not some way to arouse 
interest in the material assets to the extent that means would 
he provided to properly protect this investment? 

Another obstacle in arriving at any comparison of ma- 
terial stocks between roads, is the fact that some companies 
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have adhered more closely than others to standard equipment, 
and the writer personally knows of cases where the same class 
of car or locomotive requires numerous designs of the same 
detail. Further, changes of design are of frequent occurrence 
and the material in question would barely be received before 
it is obsolete. Material stocks cannot be transferred or built 
up anywhere near as quickly as designs can be changed by 
mechanical engineers. Frequent change of design provides 
an ideal climatic condition for icicles of inactive material. 
DIVISION STOREKEEPER. 


Suggestions for the Railroad 
Section of the A, S. M. E. 


Brerecu Grove, Ind. 
To THE EprrTor: 


The letter of Prof. A. J. Wood, published in your Sep- 
tember 17 issue, commenting on the new Railroad Section 
of the A. S. M. E. and the suggestion that ten subjects be 
submitted for discussion, prompts the writer to suggest the 
following subjects. 

In their selection it is recognized that they are in some 
respects already under investigation by existing committees 
of the various branches of the American Railroad Associa- 
tion, but since the personnel of the Railroad Section of the 
A. S. M. E. will differ from the personnel of the A. R. A. 
committees and sections, in that the Railroad Section of the 
A. S. M. E. will be made up of representatives of the supply 
and manufacturing companies, various specialists in the field 
of consulting engineering, members of the engineering faculty 
of various universities, and those actively engaged in rail- 
road work, it is reasonable to assume that even though dis- 
cussions and investigations may parallel one another, on 
account of the more general viewpoint. which members of the 
Railroad Section of the A. S. M. E. may have as compared 
with the A. R. A., nothing can be lost in such parallel dis- 
cussions or investigations. 

No attempt has been made to arrange the following in the 
order of their importance: 

1. Development of the standard service test code for the 
testing of various locomotive and car specialties. 

2. Investigation and possible revision of existing ratios of 
locomotive proportions and designs. 

3. Development of a standard analytical method of steel 
freight car construction, in proportioning and connecting 
component parts. 

4. Investigation of possibilities of automatically con- 
trolling the cut-off of locomotives and the probable utility 
of such devices. 

5. The investigation and development of improved 
methods and practices in journal lubrication, particularly on 
freight cars. 

6. Discussion of the design and development of shop 
equipment for the repairs and maintenance of steel freight 
cars. 

7. The relative merits of compressed air and electric 
power as a means for the operation of shop tools, both as 
to economy of generation and distribution. 

8. Discussion of the general subject of electrolysis or 
pitting of locomotive boiler tubes. 

9. The relative merits of the specific applications of the 
various methods of freight train loading or tonnage rating 
systems. 

10. The mechanical aspects of freight handling and 
crating, both from the standpoint of its quick and economical 
handling in freight houses, as well as. improved methods in 
crating and stowing in cars. 

E. S. PEARcE, 


Mechanical Engineer. 
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T. Henry, vice-president of the American Inter- 
S national Corporation, New York City, now traveling 

* in South America has written a very interesting 
memorandum regarding his trip over the Andes mountains 
from Valparaiso, Chile, to Mendoza, Argentina, on the 
Transandine Railway, from which the following is abstracted 
because of its interest to American railway men: 

The Andes mountains rise to heights of from 12,000 to 
19,000 ft. in the vicinity where the Transandine crosses 
them. The Transandine Railway saves about 20 days be- 
tween Buenos Aires and Valparaiso as compared with the 
time required to go around through the Straits of Magellan 
ly steamer. It also actually enables passengers from Buenos 














The Top of the Andes Mountains 


' Aires and vicinity to reach New York as quickly by steamer 


from Valparaiso up the West coast of South America and 


through the Panama Canal as by direct steamer up the east 


coast. Travelers from the United States to South America 
usually go down one coast and return via the other, using 
the Transandine. ‘Travelers from the east coast of South 
America destined for Pacific ports make a great saving in 


_ crossing the Andes by this route. People on the west coast, 


south of Antofagasta, Chile, usually go to Europe from the 
east coast ports, which they reach over the Transandine. 
These various currents of international travel bring together 
on this line a great mixture of nationalities, personalities 
and types. In describing his trip, Mr. Henry said: 

We were aroused at 5:30 in the dark of an early winter 
morning in the mountains, with no heat in the hotel. None 
of us took a bath that morning, not even the English. After 
a breakfast of rolls and coffee—I had provided apples in 
advance—we boarded the train at 6:45. 

The train was made up of a locomotive, a baggage car 
and five passenger cars. The gage of the track is a meter, 
or about 40 in. The cars were surprisingly clean, com- 
fortable and easy riding. Each passenger was assigned 
toa seat. The seats are arranged the same as sections in 
4 Pullman car, so the four of us had a section to ourselves. 
It was well that we did, for every passenger seemed to have 
all the hand baggage that could possibly be mustered. And 
thereby hangs a tale: 

Each passenger is allowed only 50 kilos or about 110 lbs. of 
baggage. The excess is charged for at the rate of about 15 
cents (U. S.) gold a pound. There is a limit on hand 
baggage, but it mever seems to be enforced. The passengers 





Some Impressions of South American Railways 


S. T. Henry, Vice-President of American International Corpora- 
tion, Writes of His Trip on the Transandine 


usually are on long trips requiring clothing for all seasons. 
Many of them are going for permanent residence elsewhere. 
This combination produces heaps and heaps of hand baggage. 
Every available space in the cars is stacked high. And so it 
is on all South American trains. 

About 15 minutes before leaving-time, a gong was sounded 
by some railroad employee. A little later a large bell was 
rung. After another few minutes, the conductor walked up 
and down the platform loudly clapping his hands. A couple 
of minutes of this convinced him it was safe to blow the 
police whistle he carried. Finally, the engineer blew the 
locomotive whistle and we were off. More ceremony than 
launching a 10,000 ton ship. But so it is in Chile, and in 
the rest of South America as well, to a greater or less extent. 
Starting a train is a real event. 

For about an hour we followed’ a mountain stream, the 
narrow valley gradually shut in more and more. The moun- 
tains became closer and higher on all sides. The track was 
higher and higher above the water. The big snow-capped 
tops were now where we could make out the depth of the 
perpetual snow on them. Gradually we went right into the 
heart of the mountains, until suddenly they were ahead of 








On the Left, the Triple Rack on the Seven Per Cent Grade. 
On the Right, a View on the Way Up the Seven Per Cent 
Grade. The Track at the Point from Which the Pic- 
ture Was Made Is About Half a Mile Almost 
Directly Over the Track That Shows Below 


us, behind us and on both sides, with only a narrow streak 
of sky above us. 

From this point on we saw such scenery as is visible from 
none of the railroads we had ever traveled in the United 
States or Canada. The trip over the northern routes in 
the States is wonderful. The Colorado routes are splendid. 
The Canadian Pacific trip cannot be excelled. Nor does the 
scenery on the Transandine lead one to depreciate any of 
these. It is totally different. 

The difference lies chiefly in that the railroad is in the 
big mountains. It does not pass by great wonders like 
Mount Stephen on the Canadian Pacific nor over them in the 
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way that the Moffat road does, but right in among tremendous 
towering ranges that come together with only narrow V- 
shaped gorges between. 


Seven Per Cent Grades 


The railroad grade is developed at from 5 to 7 per cent 
up the side of these V-shaped gorges. When well toward 
the head of the gorge the line crosses and returns on the 
other side. Grades of 3 per cent on the Rio Grande in 
Colorado seem mighty steep. When the train started up a 
long 7 per cent stretch on the side of the gorge, one won- 
dered what would happen if a coupling broke or the engine 
blew a cylinderhead. The couplings seem to preclude any 
possibility of the train breaking in two. Even if they should 
let go, the cars have two tremendous chains between them. 
The whole train also has about twice the normal amount of 
air-brake capacity, and each car is fitted with special auto- 
matic hand brakes. 

After one has convinced himself that the cars are not 
likely to break loose, he begins to wonder how in the world 
the locomotive lifts the train up a grade of 7 feet in every 
100 ft. Most of our states now have maximum grades of 6 
per cent in their highways, for example. 

At the first stop we had a look at the locomotive. At every 
stop after that we had another look, and at the top, where we 
stopped for some time, we went over it thoroughly. It was 
some locomotive! The main frame carries both the boiler 
and the tender. Water tanks are placed on both sides of 
the boiler and in the tender, making a saddle tank arrange- 
ment about like the Lackawanna uses. There are eight 
drivers under the forward end and a separate set of six 
drivers under the rear end. Each set of drivers has a separate 
pair of cylinders and is driven by side rods. 

In connection with each set of drive rods is a set of three 
gears, which mesh in three toothed racks between the rails. 
These gears thus enable a locomotive to crawl up the steep 
grades without relying on rail friction traction. An ordinary 














The Beginning of the Steep Climb. To the Left and Above 
the Left-Hand Chimney on the House May Be Seen 
the Cut in Which the Line Goes Along 
That Side of the Mountain 


side-rod locomotive, would, in fact, be helpless on such 
grades. 

From the beginning of the heavy grades the insecure for- 
mations on the surface of the steep slopes of the mountain 
sides was very noticeable. In many places the surface ap- 
peared as the slopes of great newly-made earth dumps which 
had not settled. In other places there were great, loose, 
gravelly beds with surface slopes apparently far too steep 
to be stable. 


The Bad Winters 


The railroad grade had to be cut through these unstable 
formations. Since the snowfall is heavy every winter, and 
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during some winters is of tremendous depths, the line is s 
jected to serious slides at many points. The track als 
blocked by snow for from a few weeks to four or five months 
each year. In the winter of 1919 the line was closed 
slides and drifts from May to December. When we cros 
on May 15, 1920, there had been practically no snow 
no slides. The appearances were that the line would p 
ably not be blocked before late June. 

Casual observation leads to the conclusion that comp 
tively little could be done to stop the slides which caus 
much damage to the line. Footings for concrete or mason: 


walls could not be found where most of these slides occur 














The Locomotive with Two Engines, Which Pulls the Train 
Over the Steep Grades on the West Side of the Moun- 
tains. Each Set of Drivers Carries a Set of 
Gears Which Mesh in a Triple Rack 


Even if walls were built, they would be pushed out like 
sand before a torrent of water.’ Blockades due to snow 
could certainly be reduced by building more snow sheds. 
The length of sheds already built is negligible. Timber and 
lumber are so expensive in the vicinity that the cost of sheds 
would apparently not be justified by the traffic over the line 
Without studying the topography closely it appears that a 
long tunnel would eliminate most of the slides and much of 
the trouble from snow. But the earnings of the line could 
hardly be expected to justify the great investment necessar\ 
to build such a tunnel. Travelers and shippers will thus 
apparently have to use the line when it is open. 

When the line is closed, many -travelers cross the moun 
tains on mule-back. A broad trail on fairly good grade 
generally paralles the railroad. The time taken by journe' 
depends on conditions. When one goes through in a tr 
in fair weather he is greatly tempted to try the mule-hack 
trip in order to have a real look at some wonderful scener) 
Men who have been over when the snow is deep relate som 
desperate experiences. 


At the Summit 


Near the summit the train stopped a few minutes at a | 
probably half a mile long by a quarter of a mile wide. 
body of water, the Lake of the Incas, is at an elevation 
nearly 10,000 ft. It is in among a lot of great tower 
sharp rock peaks that were all more or less covered with s! 
when we were there. With the sun shining on the w! 


landscape the lake looked like an immense vivid emer 
rimmed around with a gigantic setting of frosted 
points. 


At the summit we came to the boundary between Chik 
the Argentine, and to the Argentine customs police. |! 
the first time since we left home our passports and credenti 
were examined. It was no perfunctory examination either 
We found that the Argentine officials really do a job of | 
enforcement of their unusually rigid laws regarding immig 
tion and entrance into their country. 
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After leaving the summit on the descent into the Argentine, 
the character of the country changes rapidly. The eastern 
slope of the Andes is much less abrupt and rugged than the 
western slope. The railroad grade ranges from 1 per cent 
to 2.5 per cent and the curvature is neither unusually sharp 
nor excessive. On the trip down the scenery is, in fact, not 
oreatly different from much of what one sees in some of the 
more mountainous parts of New Mexico, Arizona and the 
western part of Colorado. We arrived at the Argentine end 
of the line at Mendoza at 8 p. m., 13 hours after we started. 


In Argentina 


Upon arrival in Buenos Aires, Mr. Henry expressed a 
few of his impressions of Argentine railways in a letter to 
the editor of the Railway Age, in which he said in part: 

“The Argentine Railways make a wonderfully favorable im- 
pression. As you are aware, they are practically all owned 
by English capital. British standards of construction, 
maintenance, rolling stock and operation are universal. 
There are quite a lot of American cars and a few American 
locomotives, however. These are reported to be giving uni- 
formly good service, in spite of the general prejudice against 
anything American on the part of the operating officials. 











A Stop Near the Summit of the Mountains 


The future market for American rolling stock in the Argen- 
tine seems certain to be limited almost entirely to the few 
State railroads. 

“Due to restrictions for the last five and a half years on 
the use of English capital outside of the British Empire, 
track maintenance and repairs to rolling stock have been only 
enough to keep the lines in service. At present the track 
work is in fairly good shape. Rolling stock, and especially 
freight cars, are generally in bad condition. No new rolling 
stock has been provided for several years, and practically no 
new main-line track has been built. As a result the roads 
have not kept pace with the rapid development of the coun- 
try. In fact, lack of transportation is seriously hampering 
many well developed agricultural sections and various indus- 
tries, 

“This all sounds familiar at home. Down here the people 
have become quite exercised over the situation. ‘British rail 
monopoly’ and ‘Foreign Restriction of National Development’ 
or expressions to that effect frequently are heard. The British 
do however, deserve great credit from the Argentine for what 
they have done in this country. Not only have they pioneered 
in the railways, but they have shown great enterprise and 
ability in many other lines. In spite of all this, there ap- 
pears to be a growing local sentiment in favor of capital from 
othcr nations in these great works which so seriously affect 
the nation’s future. ; 

“While American capitalists at present scarcely could 
even consider investments in railways or other industries in 
this country, on account of the demand for money at home, 
conditions may change sooner than seems possible now. 
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Meanwhile private wealth in this country is growing very 
rapidly. Before many years much capital for large projects 
can be raised locally.” 


New Embargo Regulations 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
HE CAR SERVICE DIVISION of the American Railway 
. Association has issued Circular CSD-87 (Cancelling 
Circular CCS-5 of March 5, 1920) prescribing new 
regulations which will govern the handling of embargoes, 
effective October 15 as follows: 


Circular CSD-87 


1. GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS 


A. The Car Service Division will supervise the distribution 
of embargo notices between railroads. For this purpose the 
United States and Canada have been divided into 10 embargo 
districts, and each railroad has been assigned to one district. 
Each district is under the supervision of a district chairman, who 
will be responsible to the Car Service Division for the proper 
handling and prompt transmission of embargo information. 

B. Each railroad will designate an officer who will issue and 
receive embargoes. His name, title and address must be filed 
with the district chairman and the Car Service Division and 
published in the Official Railway Equipment Register. 

C. Each railroad may issue, as necessary, embargoes apply- 
ing to traffic originating on or routed to or via its line. 

D. The designated embargo officer should carefully analyze 
conditions before embargoes are placed in order to avoid issu- 
ance and distribution throughout the country of embargoes of a 
trivial nature; or covering purely local conditions which can and 
should be corrected without the use of the embargo; or the is- 
suance of embargoes to relieve a consignee or to relieve the rail- 
road of responsibility for the correction of abnormal conditions. 

E. Advantage should be taken of Service Order No. 1, issued 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission under date of May 20, 
1920, to avoid when possible the necessity for issuing embargoes. 

F, The advisability of a permit system should be given con- 
sideration to avoid when possible a complete embargo. 

G. A road placing, modifying, extending or cancelling an 
embargo will immediately transmit a copy of such embargo, mod- 
ification, extension or cancellation to: 

1. The Car Service Division, 

2. The Embargo Chairman of the District to which such road 
is assigned. 

3. The designated embargo officer of direct connections in- 
volved in the embargo, except short line connections assigned to 
another road or where inapplicable. 

4. Local agents and other representatives of the embargoing 
line. 

5. Its assigned short lines as indicated by Appendix “C,” ex- 
cept where the embargo is manifestly inapplicable, 

H. The district chairman will immediately transmit all em- 
bargo notices received from railroads in his district to: 

1. All railroads in his district, except immediate connections 
of the issuing road, roads shown in Appendix “C,” and where 
the embargo is manifestly inapplicable. 

2. All other district chairmen, except where the embargo is 
manifestly inapplicable. 

3. All local committees on car service in his district. 

All embargo notices received from other district chairmen will 
be immediately transmitted to: 

1. All railroads in his district, except where the embargo is 
manifestly inapplicable, and roads shown in Appendix “C.” 

2. All local Committees on Car Service in his district. 

I. Local embargoes applying only to traffic originating at and 
destined to points on the same railroad will not be reported: to 
the district embargo chairman. However, copies of such em- 
bargoes should be furnished the Car Service Division and in- 
terested local committees on car service. 

Embargoes and extensions of embargoes become effective 
24 hours from 11:59 p. m. of the date of issue. Modifications 
and cancellations of embargoes become effective immediately upon 
receipt of notice, unless otherwise specified. Freight loaded and 
billed prior to the embargo becoming effective shall be accepted 
by the embargoing road. 

K. Each railroad will distribute promptly all embargo notices 
received from the district chairman-.or their direct connections to: 

1. Its local agents and other representatives. 

2. Short line or terminal connections assigned to it for em- 
-bargo purposes as shown in Appendix “C,” 

L. To attain prompt and effective application of embargoes, 
it is suggested that each railroad divide its line into one or more 
local districts under the general supervision of the designated 
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embargo officer, with a local chairman over each district whose 
duty shall be: ; 
To maintain a complete and accurate file of embargoes in 

effect on all railroads. ; : 

2. To be responsible for preventing the loading of freight 
in his district contrary to embargoes. : 

3. To inform local agents in his district whether or not freight 
can be accepted for shipment. ; 

4. To inform shippers in his district concerning the status of 
embargoes on all roads, ; 

5. To keep the designated embargo officer informed as to 
local conditions affecting the placement or release of embargoes. 

Each important freight-loading station should be a district by 
itself; all smaller stations to be grouped as may be convenient, 
and the agent held responsible for consulting his local district 
chairman in cases of doubt before accepting freight. Quick 
methods of communication should be provided, and this factor 
should be considered in forming the local districts. 


II. APPLICATION 


A. The embargo is a means for stopping the loading of freight 
to a destination or via a route where conditions temporarily pre- 
vent the handling of such traffic. It is not a remedy for condi- 
tions of a permanent or indefinite nature, where relief should be 
obtained through tariff regulations, freight classifications, oper- 
ating rules, etc. For illustration, it is not proper to issue an 
embargo to prevent the acceptance of: 

1. Freight via circuitous or unfavorable routes. ; 

2. Freight in certain classes of cars, such as automobiles in 
open cars; or during winter months, bulk material in open cars 
and perishable freight in common box cars. 

3. Freight for lines or stations that have -been permanently 
abandoned (except as a temporary emergency measure.) 

4. Cars loaded in excess of a specified weight. 

5. Freight on other than specified days, or for movement in a 
specified class of service. 

6. Freight not loaded or crated in accordance with specified 
rules, or when loaded in certain containers. 

7. Freight on which charges are not prepaid or guaranteed; 
refused freight returned to shippers; or freight billed in viola- 
tion of rules in connection with “order notify” shipments. 

8. Less carload freight for handling at specified transfer sta- 
tions unless the territory affected is definitely described, either 
by naming specific destination stations affected, or by naming 
the initial and terminal stations when intermediate points are in- 
cluded. 

When necessary to place an embargo. on less carload freight 
for rehandling at a specified transfer station because of accumu- 
lation, the embargoing road will be required to furnish revised 
loading instructions, under which freight not subject to the em- 
bargo may be forwarded. 

9. Less carload freight when cars contain less than a stated 
minimum for one destination. 

_B. Embargo should not be issued at the request of a con- 
signee, 

C. When temporary restrictions (so-called “holdback orders”) 
placed account of local congestion or disability, and not intended 
to stop the loading of freight, cannot be removed within forty- 
eight hours, immediate action should be taken to cover by regu- 
lar embargo. When such action is not taken roads adversely 
affected should report the facts to the Car Service Division and 
to the local committee on car service where such committee has 
been established. 

D. That embargoes may not be continued longer than nec- 
essary each railroad should carefully review, at least once a week, 
all embargoes of its issue in effect, and modifications or can- 
cellations should be issued as quickly as conditions justify. 


III. Supervision 


A. The applications of embargoes will be policed locally by 
each railroad through its designated embargo officer. 

B. The committee on car service at the various terminals 
acting under authority of the Car Service Division and in con- 
junction with the local committee of traffic officers, will observe 
the operation of embargoes of any road that affect business mov- 
ing to or through the terminal district over which such commit- 
tee has jurisdiction. It will be the duty of such car service and 
traffic committees : 

1. To report to the railroad concerned when in their opinion 


an embargo placed by such railroad is no longer necessary or 
should be modified. 

2. To recommend to the interested railroads when in their 
opinion a local condition justifies the placement of an embargo. 

3. To recommend to the interested railroads the placement of 
embargoes against a certain railroad or on traffic through cer- 
tain gateways when by reason of embargoes placed by other 
roads, or because of congestion on other lines, an undue amount 
of traffic is being diverted and likely to cause congestion. In 
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such cases the advisability of a permit system, to avoid where 
possible a complete embargo, should be considered. 

4. To recommend to the interested railroads the formation oj 
neutral committees or traffic control managers to regulate by 
permit or otherwise the movement of traffic into or through 
their respective districts when necessary to avoid congestion. 

To recommend to local committees at other terminals the 
diversion or regulation of the movement from such territory 
when necessary to avoid embargoes or other restrictions. 

6. To report to the Car Service Division action taken and re- 
sults obtained in connection with the foregoing. 


IV. CoNsTRUCTION 


A. Great care must be taken in the preparation and wording 
of embargoes to avoid any possibility of confusion or misunder- 
standing. Superfluous words should be avoided, and commodi- 
ties designated in the terms employed in the freight classifications. 

B. When practicable, not more than one subject should be 
included in an embargo. When an embargo is issued to cover 
specific classes of freight, each kind must be fully described. In 
laying a general embargo, exceptions thereto must be carefully 
specified. Points at which shipments originate should be shown, 
where possible to obtain such information. When placing a gen- 
eral embargo on points within a switching district, all individual 
stations affected must be named. 


V. DistrRIBUTION 


A. Embargoes will be transmitted by the railroads to the 
Car Service Division and the district embargo chairman and 
by the district embargo chairman to the individual railroads, to 
other district embargo chairmen and to local car service com- 
mittees by telegraph or telephone, except where service by mes- 
senger, railroad mail or United States mail will secure an ex- 
peditious delivery. 

In transmitting embargoes the district chairman will make 
no change in the form of the embargo except where manifestly 
inaccurate or illegible. In the event of any change he will com- 
municate with the originating line or district chairman from 
whom the notice was received. 

‘ C. Embargo transmitted by wire will be in the following 
orm: 


Form oF EMBARGO 


1. Number 

2. Road placing embargo 

3. Cause 

4. Commodity. 

5. Destination or territory affected 


When necessary to apply an embargo to particular consignees, 
names should follow “Destination.” 


6. Exceptions to embargo 


ForM oF SUPPLEMENT 


Supplement Number 
Railroad placing 
Embargo number 
Item number (if any) 
Brief identification of embargo 
“Extend” or “Modify” 
(When a modification) “To allow to come forward” 
(When an extension) “To include” 
8. Or state the change 
D. Embargoes transmitted by telegraph or telephone, either 
from railroads or from the District Embargo Chairmen, must. 
immediately be confirmed by mail. Such confirmation shall give 
the embargo information in the following form: 


NOMA 


East & West RAILROAD 


Des- 
Em- Origin- tination, 
bargo ating gateway or Con- Excep- 
No. railroad Commodity territory signee tion Cause. 
15 E&W All freight All All None Accumulation 
16 E&W Coal Plank All RR fuel Accumulation 


E. On the 20th of each month all railroads will revise and 
transmit by mail to the Car Service Division and to their dis- 
trict embargo chairmen a complete statement of all embargoes in 
effect as of that date. Such statement will be prepared in the 
form specified in the preceding paragraph. 


A COAL SHORTAGE menaces the world, and only the United States 
and Great Britain are assured of sufficient fuel to operate theif 





industries at capacity during the coming winter, according to an 
article in the October issue of Commerce Monthly, magazine of 
the National Bank of Commerce in New York. 
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Maintenance Painters Promote Improved Practices 






Convention at Detroit Considers Permanent Employment, Safety 
and Economical Use of Tools 


Maintenance of Way Master Painters’ Association 

which was held at the Fort Shelby hotel, Detroit, Mich., 
on October 5-7, inclusive, was unusually well balanced. 
This would seem to indicate that the members of this organi- 
zation, while essentially of the foreman and general fore- 
man rather than of the supervisor class, are keenly alive to 
the fact that increased efficiency in their work can be obtained 
only by improvement in all phases of their work. Thus the 
subjects discussed at this meeting may be divided into four 
heads: Labor and supervision, covering such matters as per- 
manent employment, maintenance and operation of camp 
outfits and inter-department co-operation; tools and equip- 
ment, covering the manner of their economical use and 
operation, the results obtained with the paint sprayer and the 
use of the motor car; paint technology, including the frost- 
ing of glass, painting of iron and steel structures, interior 
finishing and fire retardant coatings; and the subject of 
safety covered in an address by P. Groome, safety agent of 
the Union Pacific, and a discussion of proper and improper 
practice in the construction and use of ladders and scaffolds. 

From the nature of the personnel of this association and 
the size of the meetings, the average number present being 
about 30, the method of procedure naturally assumed the 
form of roundtable discussions in which all of those present 
took part. In most cases these discussions were introduced 
by a paper prepared by an individual member, rather than by 
a committee, owing to the limited opportunities afforded for 
committee meetings. 

The officers of this association during the past year were: 
President, H. F. Jones, ‘master painter, Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago & St. Louis, Wabash, Ind.; first vice-presi- 
dent, H. B. Wilson, master painter, Bessemer & Lake Erie, 
Greenville, Pa.; second vice-president, B. E. Darrow, master 
painter, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Kansas City, Mo.; 
secretary-treasurer, E. E. Martin, master painter, Union 
Pacific, Kansas City, Mo. The secretary-treasurer’s report 
showed a membership of 91. 


To PROGRAM of the seventeenth annual convention of the 


Employment of Men the Year Round 


One of the matters most actively discussed before the con- 
vention was the feasibility of keeping gangs employed the 
year round as a means of attracting a more efficient type of 
workmen. Most of those who spoke on this subject testified 
to reductions of force of from 25 to 40 per cent during the 
winter months which, under present circumstances, afforded 
them a means of eliminating the less efficient men or those 
who while able to do rough, outside work were not suited to 
doing the interior finishing commonly held over for the win- 
ter months. 

Many agreed that the men whom it was possible to em- 
ploy for the summer months only are far less efficient than 
those that were retained on the force the year round. 

Another point developed in the discussion was that a 
number of those present preferred to do outside painting on 

| except metal structures in the winter rather than in the 

ttest summer weather. A question was also raised as to 
efficiency of the men in cold weather as compared with 
mmer on account of the time that would be occupied in 
ing indoors to get warm. This was answered by several 
th the statement that men did as much work in dry, cold 
ather as in summer, although the opinion on this was not 
‘aanimous. 
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Operation of Camp Cars 

Various members described the systems followed on their 
roads for housing and feeding the men, which disclosed a 
wide variation in the manner of handling this necessary 
feature of the employment of a gang on road work. The 
principal methods employed were described as follows: (1) 
The railroad supplies the cook, the car and the equipment, 
the cook being carried either on straight salary or with addi- 
tional compensation for increased size of gangs and the cost 
of the food being prorated among the men according to the 
number of meals served. (2) The men are fed by contract 
which in the case of the small gangs such as are employed 
in maintenance of way painting is most easily arranged for 
by the employment of a man and wife, the former as a 
member of the crew and the latter as the cook, the men being 
charged a fixed amount for each meal. (3) The men board- 
ing themselves and doing their own cooking, the selection of 
the cook being determined by rotation or, more often, by the 
natural selection of the man best adapted to do this work; 
railway regulations usually requiring that all cooking be done 
outside of the regular working hours. 

From the testimony presented by the various men members, 
it developed that meals served by contract ordinarily cost the 
men from 40 to 50 cents, whereas meals served on the co- 
operative basis with the cook furnished by the company or 
recruited from the gang, costs from 22 to 30 cents each. 
The general testimony indicated that the co-operative plan 
was the most favored by the men and that the necessity for 
employing a cook depended upon the size of the gang. 

A Review of Bridge Painting 

Charles E. Fowler, consulting engineer, New York City, 
presented some general observations on the subject of metal 
bridge painting, based on his experience over a period of 
33 years. Knowledge on the painting of bridges developed 
with the advancement of bridge engineering. The introduc- 
tion of structural steel introduced new problems because of 
the far greater tendency of steel to corrode. The presence 
of a mill scale which tends to flake off after a period of 
service is one of the difficulties encountered in steel bridges, 
which no doubt is the reason why many English specifications 
provide for the erection of the bridge without any paint coat- 
ing until the scale has an opportunity to come off. 

Mr. Fowler also discussed the cleaning of old paint sur- 
faces for repainting and favored the sand blast. This was 
used on the Niagara Gorge arch, using a local sand that had 
sufficient grit in it to be effective. Difficulty was encountered 
in having the painters do this work so it was finally turned 
over to the bridge erecting forces. This work cost about one 
cent per sq. ft. or about double the cost of ordinary scraping 
and wire brushing. In his, opinion it is unnecessary to re- 
move all the old paint if portions of it are still in good con- 
dition. As an illustration of the selection of protective coat- 
ings for the purposes for which they are best suited, the 
speaker said that 12 kinds of coverings were used in the re- 
cent reconstruction of the arch bridge. 

R. L. Hallet, of the National Lead Company, New York 
City, explained the theory of interior flat coating. Surface 
finishes are glossy or flat depending on whether they reflect 
light direct or diffuse it. Diffusion takes place when the 
surface is slightly rough so that the light striking at a given 
point is reflected at many angles. In paint, the rough sur- 


face is obtained by using a relatively large amount of pigment 
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and a large proportion of volatile vehicle so that when the 
latter evaporates there is not enough of the non-volatile ve- 
hicle left for the pigment to be entirely submerged in it. 
Consquently, the pigment particles project in an irregular 
manner, producing the roughened effect. 

A particularly valuable paper from the standpoint of the 
paint foreman and his men was a detailed discussion of the 
proper methods pursued in the care of maintenance of paint- 
ers’ equipment and tools, by C. K. Collenberg, master painter, 
Union Pacific, Cheyenne, Wyo. This was devoted primarily 
to the proper handling and storage of painters’ ropes and 
hand lines and to the method of breaking in and cleaning 
paint brushes. 

A short paper was presented by C. B. Lyons, De Vilbiss 
Manufacturing Company, Toledo, Ohio, on the methods, use 
and results secured with modern paint spraying machines, 
attention being directed primarily to such information as is 
required by the painter in the actual operation of machines. 
This talk was illustrated by lantern slides. 

Dr. D. Louis Ireton, chairman of the International Trade 
Development Committee, New York City, presented a plea 
for the extension of trade school education. It was his con- 
tention that owing to the disproportionate amount of public 
money being spent on high schools and colleges, the great 
mass of children who are unable to avail themselves of higher 
education are being neglected or educated along impractical 
lines. The great need, he stated, is for utilitarian education 
that will teach trades in their entirety. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are: President, H. 
F. Jones (re-elected) ; first vice-president, P. E. Darrow, mas- 
ter painter, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Kansas City, Mo.; 
second vice-president, H. F. Bird, master painter, Philadel- 
phia & Reading, Philadelphia, Pa.; secretary-treasurer, E. E. 
Martin (re-elected) Buffalo, N. Y., was selected as the place 
for the holding of the next convention on October 4-6, in- 
clusive, 1921. 

The Railway Supply Men’s Association composed of repre- 
sentatives of the Carter White Lead Company, Chicago; 
Detroit Graphite Company, Detroit, Mich.; De Vilbiss Manu- 
facturing Company, Toledo, Ohio; John Lucas Company, 
Chicago; Patton Paint Company, Milwaukee; Sherwin- 
Williams Company, Cleveland, Ohio, and the Wolf Brush 
Company, Pittsburgh, presented an informal display of 
catalogues and other descriptive literature, samples of paint 
coatings and paint materials in the convention room. On 
Thursday evening, the welfare committee of this organiza- 
tion entertained the members of the Master Painters’ As- 
sociation and their families at an informal dinner at the Fort 
Shelby hotel. Other features of the meeting consisted of a 
trip through the Ford Motor Works on Wednesday afternoon 
and a theatre party on Wednesday evening. 
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Governor Cox’s Campaign Special After It Was Derailed at 
Peoria, Ariz., Recently 
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Meeting of the National 
Industrial Traffic League 


E NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE held a spe- 

cial meeting at Louisville, Ky., from September 30 to 

October 1, at which several questions were taken up, 

all of which will serve to focus the attention of traffic men 

on the annual meeting which will be held in New York on 
November 18 and 19. 

The issue raised by the talk of the bribery of railroad em- 
ployees was recognized by the League in the following resolu- 
tion, prepared by special committee, which was adopted: 

“Whereas, It has been reported that, in certain quarters, shippers are 
paying and railrcad employees are demanding and accepting payment for 
service in furnishing, moving and handling empty and loaded cars, and 
while this is exceedingly difficult of proof, it appears from information 


senor, but there is a large measure of truth in these reports; therefore, 
pe it 

“Resolved, That the National Industrial Traffic League go on record as 
absolutely opposed to and vigorously condemns any such practice, further 
urging its members, in the interests of clean business and its law-abiding 
policy, to furnish to the executive secretary any infcrmation of reliable 
character that may be obtained, besides using their individual efforts every- 
where to put a stop to this reprehensible practice.” 


The question of recommending increased demurrage 
charges, the study of which was delegated to a sub-committee 
by the executive committee, resulted in a lively discussion be- 
tween these two committees. The sub-committee, after con- 
ferences with railroad officers, recommended an increase in 
demurrage charges of from $2 and $5, to $3, $6 and $10. 
The executive committee voted to reject the report of its sub- 
committee. However, when the issue was brought up for 
general discussion on the floor, the action of the executive 
committee was rescinded after a lengthy discussion. 

The report of the executive committee also contained the 
information that there had been some investigation of reports 
that the railroads proposed to discontinue the agency plans of 
publishing consolidated tariffs, but that such action seemed 
improbable. The matter of the restoration of mileage scrip 
books in effect prior to the war was referred to a special com- 
mittee. It was not deemed advisable by the executive com- 
mittee to take action with respect to the proposal to eliminate 
or modify the 3 per cent war tax on freight charges. As to 


the war tax on demurrage charges, the executive committee. 


presented the controversy as to just how it should be applied 
and reported that efforts to have the present government rul- 
ing modified had been unsuccessful. 

Among the topics discussed or reported upon at this meet- 
ing were the following: Embargo regulations, claims against 
the Adams Express Company, charges for trap or ferry cars, 
car movement figures, side track agreements, the continuation 
of national boards of adjustment, proposed standardization 
of weights and measures, the permitting of railroad boat lines 
on the Great Lakes, shippers’ load and count provisions in 
bills of lading, re-routing of traffic, allowances to industrial 
roads and plant facilities, diversion and reconsignment, high- 
way transportation, uniform classification, rate construction 
and tariff, freight claims, freight handled in refrigerator or 
heater cars, and rate relationships. 

Several of these topics were introduced by progress reports 
of the committees appointed to investigate and study them 
and with the exceptions already noted these reports were 
adopted after discussion. In addition the resolution of the 
executive committee opposing the National Board of Adjust- 
ments, was adopted, 

In the discussions at various times opposition was ex- 
pressed to the charge that freight cars are in the hands o! 
the shippers 37 per cent of the time and a motion was adopted, 
requesting confirmation of this statement by the railroad of- 
ficers who have frequently used it. 

The meeting closed with a banquet which was addressed 
by Charles E. Cotterill, general counsel of the Southern 
Traffic League; Luther M. Walter, of Chicago; J. V. Nor- 
man, of Louisville; H. C. Barlow, of Chicago; and Lieut. 
Governor Ballard of Kentucky. 
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A. E. R. A. Discusses Heavy Electric Traction’ 


Advantages of the Various Types of Drives for Electric Locomo- 
tives Outlined by Committee 


electric traction for report at the annual convention of 


T ace SUBJECTS were assigned to the committee on heavy 
These 


the American Electric Railway Association. 
subjects were as follows: 

1. Recent developments and progress in design of motors 
and motor drives for heavy traction, both alternating current 
and direct current, with comparison of weight, space effi- 
ciency, etc. 

2. Description and illustrations of recent types of electric 
locomotives since the report of 1916. 

3. Electric switching engine in freight yards, comparison 
with steam. The work of the committee has consisted large- 
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Fig. 1. Direct General Motor Drive 


ly in collecting data; the questionnaires were sent to electri- 
fied steam railroads, to interurban railways and industrial 
concerns operating electric locomotives, and to users of 
multiple unit equipment, both in this country and abroad. 


Solid and Flexible Gear Drives 


In the simplest form of gear drive, which has practically 
become standardized for light switching locomotives and mul- 
tiple unit equipment, the motors are mounted on the truck 
between the pairs of drivers, the motor shafts being in the 
same horizontal plane as the driving axles as shown in Fig. 
1. Electric locomotives with this type of drive are in service 





Fig. 2. Single Armature Gear and Quill Drive 


beth with rigid and with flexible gears, and with gears at 
one or both ends of the motor shaft. The so-called flexible 
gear is fitted with springs, the springs acting to absorb shocks. 
Such a flexible gear used in conjunction with a gear and side 
rod drive is shown in Fig. 8. 

The major limitations that apply to this type of motor 
mounting are: 1. Gear reduction. 2. Necessary clearance 
about motor and gearing. 3. Maximum safe locomotive 
speed. 4, Permissible dead weight on the axle. The length 
of the motor is limited by the space between the backs of 
the drivers, less the space required for gear and gear case. 
The clearance from the bottom of the motor and gear cases 





“Abstract of the report of the Committee on Heavy Electric Traction, 
Presented on October 11 at the annual convention of the American Electric 
Railway Asseciation, held at Atlantic City, N. J 


to the rail should not be less than about five inches. This 
with a given driving wheel size, and with gear pitch deter- 
mined by service requirements, limits the motor diameter 
and the gear diameter, and number of teeth. The least prac- 
tical number of teeth on the pinions is determined by service 
and manufacturing considerations. It is clear that the power 
limitations are thus fixed by the size of the motor and the 
gear ratio. The locomotive speed is limited by the maximum 
safe armature speed. 


Gear and Quill Drive 


In order to reduce the track distress of heavy dead axle 
loading the quill drive with spring supports between the 
motor and the wheels has been successfully developed for 
passenger, light freight and switching service, the motor be- 
ing mounted directly above the driving axle. (Fig. 2.) This 
mounting in addition to reducing the track distress, by the 
fact of higher center of gravity and spring borne motors, 
affords opportunity to use larger motors than could be ap- 
plied to axle mounting. Thus, for example, the quill mounted 
motor on the N. Y., N. H. & H. locomotive 071 class, could 
not with proper gear reduction and permissible dead load on 
axle be applied to axle mounting where the motor shaft is in 
the same horizontal plane as the axle. The motor, being 
above the axle, is limited no longer by clearance to rail, but 
cn the other hand, is limited in the space which it occupies 
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Fig. 3. Twin Armature Gear and Quill Drive 


in the cab. Like the axle-mounted motor, it is limited in 
length, the same limitation applying. The motor may be 
limited in torque capacity by the amount which may be trans- 
mitted through the quill spring, and in speed by the velocity 
of the armature, spring parts, gearing, journals, or wheels. 
An example of quill spring is shown in Fig. 7. 

{n order to secure better weight efficiency, the single motor, 
quill-mounted, has given place to a twin motor, quill- 
mounted, the pinions on each armature meshing into a com- 
mon gear. (See Fig. 3.) The armature of the single motor 
on the 071 class above referred to is thirty-nine inches in 
diameter, while the armature on the twin motor on the 073 
class or the 0300 class N. Y., N. H. & H. is but 22 inches in 
diameter. The C., M. & St. P. 10300 class is also of this 
type. In the application of twin motors, because of smaller 
armature diameter, higher revolutions per minute are per- 
mitted; and this, being suitably geared, secures higher horse 
power rating per axle. . 


Side Rod Drive With and Without Gears 


The side rod locomotive without gears as applied to the 
Pennsylvania Tunnel electrification in New York (Fig. 4) 
possesses the desirable feature of permitting axle loading sim- 
ilar to that of steam locomotive practice. This drive necessi- 
tates the use of a few large motors, and is economical as a de- 
sign for high speed passenger locomotives. It is not, however, 
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economical for low speeds such as 15 to 20 m.p.h., because 
the revolutions of the driving wheels are, as in the case of 
the direct gearless motor drive, the same as those of the motor 
armature, and are too low for the most economical design of 
motor. Such design must make use of peripheral speed of ap- 
proximately 8,500 ft. per minute maximum. 

In order to secure greater economy in motor design, the 
geared side rod locomotive has been developed for heavy 
freight service. (See Fig. 5.) By the use of gears relatively 
higher armature revolutions are permitted. In this case the 
gears are in the same plane as the driving wheels which per- 
mits the utilization of the total distance between locomotive 
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Fig. 4. Side-Rod Drive 





side frame for the motor proper. Here it is possible within 
the limits of space available for the motor to make full use 
of the permissible rotor peripheral velocity. ‘This type of 
locomotive makes it possible to drive two or three axles from 
a pair of motors. Examples of this are the N. & W. heavy 
freight locomotive and the P. R. R. locomotive of the FF-1 
class (See Fig. 8). 


Gearless Drive 


Since 1906 the gearless motor has been successfully used 
for passenger locomotive service. The New York Central 
has applied this type of drive in the bipolar direct current 
motors with parallel pole faces, the armature, which is 
mounted directly on the axle (Fig. 6), being free to move 
vertically between the pole faces. The N. Y., N. H. & H. ap- 
plied the direct drive with single phase commutator motors, 
flexibility being secured between the motor armature and driv- 
ing wheels by means of quill springs installed in spring 











Gear and Side-Rod Drive 


Fig. 5. 
pockets in the driving wheels. In 1919 the C., M. & St. P. 
applied gearless motors on the 10250 class for passenger 
Like the direct ccnnected side rod locomotive this 
type is more economical in passenger service than in freight 
service. . 
Several stages mark the development of the single phase 
commutator moter for heavy traction service. The series 
commutator motor which embodies the use of resistance leads, 
connected between the commutator necks and copper coils, 
was the first to be successfully applied in this country. A 
number of difficult problems attached themselves to the use 
of these resistance leads. One was the securing of a metal 
that would withstand the localized stresses of expansion, con- 
traction and vibration. ‘These stresses caused the breaking 
of the resistance leads immediately at the commutator neck. 
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This has been quite effectively corrected in the later motors 
of this type of construction by the use of coils of Monel metal. 
Another problem, which involved a close study of the length 
and resistance of heat paths and size and location of ventilat- 
ing ducts, was that of dissipating the heat generated in thes 
resistance leads. 

The driving motors used on the multiple unit cars on the 
Pennsylvania electrification at Philadelphia are single phas 
commutator motors without resistance leads. ‘These are 
started as repulsion motors. The omission of the resistance 
leads produces an armature quite similar in its construction 
to a low voltage direct current armature. The necessary 
neutralizing of the injurious sparking voltage is secured by 
exciting the commutating winding in shunt with the main 
field and armature circuit. The omission cf the resistance 
leads effects also a slight gain in weight efficiency and at the 
same time embodies improvement in the details of motor con- 
struction. The armature being without resistance leads per- 
mits of rugged construction. The necessary commutation 
characteristics are secured by the use of a commutating inter- 
pole winding. ‘The armature reaction is neutralized, and 
hence the power factor is improved by the use of the auxiliary 
winding distributed across the pole face. Approximately 25 
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Fig. 6. Rigidly Supported Armature Used on the New York 


Central 


per cent increase in weight efficiency has been secured in this 
motor over previous designs of single phase commuutat 
motors. 

Some features of interest may be noted in connection wit! 
the main driving motors on the FF-1 class locomotive for ¢ 
P. R. R. These motors are of the 3-phase induction 
with wound secondaries. The collectors are mounted on 
shaft extension outside of the motor windings, which secu 
for both the collectors and the brush holders very ri 
means for inspection. The leads to the collector: 
through a portion of the rotor spider and axially thro 
the shaft, and at the end of the shaft are connected by ix 
of flexible copper connections to the collector ings. Su 
design secures a maximum of active motor material | 
the side frames of the locomotives. 

The development of the 3000 volt direct current loco: 
tives for the C., M. & St. P. has carried with it every 
portant development in the designs of direct current m 
particularly in its application to this high voltage. ‘Uh 
sulation has been very closely studied and important } 
marks its use. The motors are normally op rated fou 
series under maximum speed conditions, the volta 
each armature being thus seven hundred and fifty. 

As stated above, the committee has issued questionn 
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c 
oo construction and operating data to a large num- 


ber of operating companies. The returns from these question- 
naires have been extremely slow in coming in, and it has 
therefore been decided not to publish a comprehensive table 
this year but to include in the report only the data regarding 

















Fig. 7. Quill Drive with Gear 

the more important types of locomotives which have been 
placed in service since the report of 1915. In the meanwhile, 
the collection of data is being continued and will be compiled 
at a later date, including American and foreign electric loco- 
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motives for main line, interurban, and industrial railroads; 
and multiple unit equipment. 


Description of Locomotives Built Recently 


It is realized that in including electrically operated in- 
dustrial railroads, and multiple unit equipment, the commit- 
tee has toa certain extent left the field of “heavy electric 
traction” but the line of demarkation is at best vague, and it 
is the thought that the addition of this data is justified. In 
order to keep within reasonable limits, only the industrial 
locomotives which have at least four driving axles ure con- 
sidered. 


Electric Switching Costs 


It is extremely difficult to obtain exact data on electric 
switching costs, as electric operation usually is so mixed with 
steam operation and other complications that it is usually im- 
possible to separate costs satisfactorily. With one or two ex- 
ceptions also the aggregate amount of switching is so small 
that adequate cost figures are impossible. 

However, in a few instances, where a considerable amount 
of electric switching (both passenger and freight) is done, 
some of the economies and advantages are obvious. ‘Three 
electric switchers accomplish easily the work of five or even 
six steam switchers. No relay engine is required, and there 
is no time lost in coaling, watering, cleaning fires, etc., as is 
the case with steam power. ‘The electric switcher, therefore, 
operates twenty-four hours a day, seven days a week, without 
interruption, between inspections. The yard tracks are thus 
more intensively used, the yard capacity is. noticeably in- 
creased, and the labor cost reduced as compared with steam 
operation. The cost of maintaining electric locomotives is 
also very much less than is the case with steam, and the ratio 
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of coal saved is greater than in either passenger or freight 
main line service. 

The elimination of smoke is an especially important fea- 
ture of electric switching operation, because the freight and 
passenger yards are often necessarily located in thickly 
populated sections, and the undesirable characteristics of zon- 
tinuous smoke production in a confined area are thus obvious- 
ly intensified as compared with main line steam operation, 
where the smoke is discharged only intermittently, or during 
the passage of a train at any given point. 

In passenger service, especially in the case of multiple unit 
equipment, the advantages of electric switching are more 
marked than in any other service, as no locomotive is re- 
quired. At least one large railroad company has equipped 
all of its multiple unit cars with motors, even though each 
motor car has considerable trailer capacity, solely in order to 
obtain the benefits of this unit mobility in switching opera- 
tions. 

The committee has been impressed by the duplication and 
overlapping of the work of various committees of associa- 
tions which are interested in heavy electric traction. Several 
committee reports have been issued this year, which are the 
result of a large amount of work and are of great value to 














Fig. 8. Type of Flexible Gear and Side-Rod Drive Used on 
Pennsylvania FF1 Locomotive 


the profession. Some of these reports, however, represent a 
very considerable amount of duplication, especially in con- 
nection with the collection of data descriptive of engineering 
and operation, and it has occurred to this committee that a 
species of “clearing house” would be appropriate at this time 
in order that, by co-ordinating the activities of the various 
engineering organizations which are working along the same 
lines, duplication of effort might be prevented. 

It is recommended that an attempt be made by the Ameri- 
can Electric Railway Engineering Association to interest 
other organizations; such as the American Railroad Associa- 
tion; American Railway Engineering Association; National 
Electric Light Association; American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers; American Society Mechanical Engineers; Railway 
Electrical Engineers, etc., in such committee co-operation, with 
a view to assigning subjects to the committees and sub-com- 
mittees of the associations interested and securing minimum 
overlapping and consequently maximum efficiency. The re- 
ports of all the committees might be published as desired by 
each of the organizations so allied. 

The report is signed by Sidney Withington, chairman, L. 
S. Wells, C. H. Quereau, J. H. Davis, J. C. Davidson, R. C. 
Taylor, R. Beeuwkes, A. M. Eaton and J. V. B. Duer. 
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Classifying Ties for 
Service Requirements 


S ONE STEP in a program for obtaining the maximum 
A service from the ties used, the Philadelphia & Reading 
and affiliated lines have adopted a new system of classi- 
fying cross ties to insure their use in the service for which 
they are best suited. To this end instructions have been 
issued for two classifications of ties, one for accounting pur- 
poses and the other for service. The idea is to classify the 
ties in such a manner that the strongest tie will be placed in 
the track where it will be subjected to the largest relative 
mechanical wear. The classification of track and the corre- 
sponding classification of ties for accounting and service are 
given below: 
Classification of Tracks 

Class 1—Main tracks, frequent heavy tonnage with moder- 
ate speed. 

Class 2—Main tracks, high passenger speed, mixed traffic, 
or equivalent. 

Class 3—Main tracks of important branches, including 
third and fourth tracks and running tracks in important yards. 

Class 4—Main tracks of unimportant branches and passing 
sidings of important branches. 

Class 5—Station, storage, yard and industrial tracks and 
passing sidings on unimportant branches. 


Accounting Classification of Ties 


Group Ua—Black locust, -white oaks, black walnut. 

Group Ud—Chestnut. 

Group Ta—Ashes, hickories, honey locust, red oaks. 

Group Tb—“Sap” pines. 

Group Tc—Beech, birches, cherry, gums, hard maples. 

Group Td—Elms, hackberry, soft maples, spruces, syca- 
more, white walnut. 


Each group has five grades, depending on size and whether 
hewed or sawed, these being stamped 1, 2, 3, 4 or 5. 


Classification for Service 
1. Ties shall be divided into two classes according to 


thickness, namely: 7.in. or 6 in. thick. Ties 7 in. thick shall 
include all ties 7 in. thick and having at least a 7-in. face. 
Six-inch ties shall include all ties having less dimensions than 
those classed as 7-in. ties. For instance: A tie 7 in. thick 
with 6-in. face would be classified as a 6-in. tie. 

2. Ties shall be further subdivided into four service classi- 
fications as follows: 

“H” (hardwood) shall include Groups Ua, Ta, Tc, Td. 

“P” (pine) shall include those pine ties showing heart the 
entire length of one face—part of Group Tb. 

“S” (sap) shall include those pine ties not included under 
“P”__part of Group Tb. 

“C” (chestnut) shall include all chestnut ties, Group Ud 


All ties are to be treated except black walnut, black 
locust and chestnut. 

One end of each tie is stamped at the creosoting plant 
to show the accounting classification and at the other 
end to show the year of treatment and the service classifica- 
tion. All ties are placed in tracks in accordance with the 
following track and service classification: 


Tracks—Class 1 on curves, H-7 ties. 

Tracks—Class 1 on tangent, P-7, 9-in. face. 

Tracks—Class 2 on curves 2 deg. and under, P-7, 9-in. 
face, and on other curves H-7. 

Tracks—Class 2, tangents, P-7, 9-in. face. 

Tracks—Class 3 on curves 2 deg. and under, P-7, 9-in. face, 
and on other curves H-7. 

Tracks—Class 3 on tangents, H-6 and P-7, 9-in. face. 

Tracks—Class 4 on curves 2 deg. and under, P-7, 8-in. face, 
and on other curves H-6. 

Tracks—Class 4 on tangents, C-7, C-6 and S-7, 9-in. face, 
and P-6 on sidings. 

Tracks—Class 5 on curves, P-6 and S-7, 8-in. face. 

Tracks—Class 5 on tangents, C-6, C-7, S-6, and S-7, 8-in. 
face. 











More Priority Ordered for Coal Shipments 


Service Orders Nos. 20 and 21, Issued by I. C. C. on October 8, 
Intended to Assist Increased Production 


to about 12,000,000 tons a week has been under- 

taken by the railroads and coal operators, with the 
approval of and backed by the authority of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Orders giving an additional degree 
of priority to coal transportation, for the purpose of further 
increasing the production of coal by increasing the number 
of open-top cars available for coal shipments, were issued by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on October 8, sub- 
stantially in accordance with a program recommended to the 
commission after a conference of representatives of the rail- 
roads, the coal operators, public utilities and other con- 
sumers at a meeting in Washington earlier in the week, al- 
though some changes were made by the commission. ‘The 
orders are intended particularly to provide an increased sup- 
ply of coal for domestic consumers and others that have not 
been sufficiently provided for in the previous orders issued 
by the commission. Service Order No. 20, superseding Ser- 
vice Order No. 15, extends to the eastern boundary of Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Colorado and New Mexico, the territory in 
which the railroads are required to give preference to coal in 
the use of open top cars. Service Order No. 21, superseding 
Service Order No. 16, cancels the general preference given 
to public utilities and public institutions and substitutes a 
plan by which they will be given a preferential car supply 
after October 15 only as authorized by the commission in 
special cases on recommendations made by a committee repre- 
senting the railroads, the coal operators and the utilities. 
The commission has also cancelled its permits which have 
been issued for the use of coal cars for the transportation 
of other commodities in special cases. It is believed that 
the program thus adopted will make it possible to increase 
the weekly production of bituminous coal from about 11,- 
000,000 to 12,000,000 tons a week and to continue to carry 
out the program of 4,000 cars a week for transshipment 
across the lakes to the northwest while providing about 2,100 
cars a day for domestic use in Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
eastern Kentucky, eastern Tennessee, western Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia. 

The first service orders issued by the commission referred 
to an emergency existing “because of a shortage of equip- 
ment and congestion of traffic, aggravated by unfavorable 
labor conditions,” and also because of “the inability of the 
carriers properly and completely to serve the public in the 
transportation of coal.” Later orders omitted the reference 
to labor conditions, after most of the switchmen had re- 
turned from their “vacation,” and Orders Nos. 20 and 21 


A DRIVE TO INCREASE the production of bituminous coal 


omit the reference to the congestion of traffic, as the con- 


gestion has been practically cleared up for some time. 
Service Order No. 20 


Service Order No. 20 provides in part that the coal-loading 
carriers east of the eastern boundary of Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado and New Mexico 


Be directed, until the further order of the commission, to fur- 
nish such coal mines with open top cars suitable for the loading 
and transportation of coal (herein termed coal-cars) in pref- 
erence to any other use, supply, movement, distribution, ex- 
change, interchange or return of such coal cars; provided, that 
such coal cars may be used in service moving in the direction 
of the mine or mines to be supplied, on the return movement, 
after the discharge of the coal lading thereof, upon a route not 
materially out of line and to points not beyond such mine or 
mines; and provided further, that the phrase “coal cars” as used 
in this order shall not include or embrace flat bottom gondola 
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cars with sides less than 38 inches in height, inside measurement, 
cr cars equipped with racks, or cars which, on June 19, 1920, 
had been definitely retired from service for the transportation 
of coal and stenciled or tagged for other service. 

It is further ordered, That all common carriers by railroad 
within said territory other than coal-loading carriers (herein 
termed non-coal-loading carriers) be, and they are hereby, au- 
thorized and directed until the further order of the commis- 
sion to deliver daily to a connecting coal loading carrier or car- 
riers, empty or loaded coal cars up to the maximum ability of 
each such non-coal-loading carrier to make such deliveries, and 
of each such connecting coal-loading carrier to receive and use 
the coal cars so delivered for the preferential purposes herem 
set forth, 

It is further ordered, That all such common carriers by rail- 
road in said territory be directed forthwith, until the further 
order of the commission to discontinue the use of coal cars for 
the transportation of commodities otherwise than as hereinbefore 
specified (a) as to each coal-loading carrier, so long as any coal 
mine remains to be served by it with coal cars, and (b) as to 
each non-coal-loading carrier, so long as deliveries of any coal 
cars to connecting carriers may be due or remain to be per- 
formed under the terms of this order. 


Service Order No. 21 
Service Order No. 21 provides: 


That effective October 15, 1920, and until further order of 
the commission, all common carriers by railroad within said ter- 
ritory to the extent that may be necessary in order that public 
utilities which directly serve the general public under a fran- 
chise therefor with street and interurban railways, electric 
power and light, gas, water and sewer works; also ice plants 
which directly supply the public generally with ice; also hos- 
pitals, schools, and other public institutions of the United States, 
state or municipal governments, may be kept supplied with coal 
ior current use but not for storage, exchange, or sale, be, and 
they are hereby, to the extent that the commission or its agent 
or appointee thereunto duly authorized shall hereafter from time 
to time designate in individual cases, but not otherwise, author- 
ized and directed to place, furnish and assign cars to coal mines 
for the transportation of such coal in addition to and without 
regard to the existing ratings and distributive shares for mines 
upon said railroad; provided, that such coal shall not be sub- 
ject to reconsignment and that a written report of the cars placed 
hereunder shall be made to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion by the railroad placing the cars, as often as once each week. 


Freer Distribution of Soft Co2l Will Be Made Possible 


“Through the operation of these two orders,” says a state- 
ment by the National Coal Association, “a freer distribution 
of soft coal to householders, manufacturers and public util- 
ities everywhere will be made possible, as an emergency 
measure. Both orders are intended to relieve shortages in 
coal supply until the program for supplying the winter 
wants of the Northwest, which was put into operation last 
July, is out of the way. 

“At the conference of operators and railroad executives, 
early this week, it was agreed that the Northwestern schedule, 
which calls for a movement of 4,000 cars a day, or 1,200,000 
tons of soft coal a week, up to the close of navigation, about 
December 1, to the Great Lakes for transshipment to North- 
west points. must be rigidly carried out. At that conference 
the railroad executives promised that from now on they would 
provide ithe 4,000 cars a day for that movement. Under the 
orders a program will be put into effect providing for a move- 
ment of 2,000 cars a day for communities in Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, eastern Kentucky and eastern Tennessee, where 
the greatest shortages in immediate supply exist. Out of this 
allotment, Ohio will get each day approximately 800 cars, 
Michigan 500 and Indiana 200. This program was worked 
out by the operators and railroad executives after conferences 
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with representatives of public utilities commissions, distrib- 
utors and retail dealers in the states involved. The increased 
movement of cars, which the railroads have already started, 
will provide sufficient coal for the immediate household needs 
in the states embracing the program, until the lake movement 
is over, after which ample coal will be at disposal for their 
winter storage needs.” 


Committee to Superintend 
Distribution to Public Utilities 


A voluntary committee consisting of W. L. Barnes, ex- 
ecutive manager of the Car Service Division; John Callahan, 
traffic manager of the National Coal Association; and G. W. 
Elliott, secretary of the National Committee on Gas and 
Electric Service, is to superintend the distribution of soft coal 
to public utilities, and working in co-operation with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, will endeavor to see that 
an even distribution of soft coal is made. It was brought out 
at the conference that while the railroads have made a remark- 
able record during the past few months in the transportation 
of coal, much of the complaint as to the shortage has arisen 
from the manner in which it has been distributed, which is a 
matter rather within the province of the coal operators than 
that of the railroads because outside of a certain amount of 
coal controlled by priority orders they have been free to 
ship where they desired. When complaints have arisen from 
communities that had been somewhat neglected in the distribu- 
tion, they have invariably been met with demands for more 
cars. It was also brought out that the public utilities in 
some cases have been able to accumulate more coal than was 
actually needed for current use under the priority order issued 
for their benefit, which has now been withdrawn. Abuses are 
also said to have occurred because, under the extraordinary 
pressure brought to bear, so many permits had been issued 
allowing departures from the coal priority orders to allow the 
use of open-top cars for other commodities, and it is under- 
stood that hereafter permits will be issued only in cases of a 
very serious nature. 

Mr. Willard conferred with Secretary Tumulty at the 
White House on October 7 regarding the coal transportation 
situation and it is understood that plans were discussed for 
obtaining the allocation of more vessels for the coastwise 
shipments of coal. 


I. C. C. Issues Statement Explaining Situation 


The commission also issued a statement explaining the 
general situation as to the transportation of coal and the 
reasons for its orders, and also pointing out the amount of 
the service performed by the railroads this year, as follows: 


Bituminous coal production during 1918 exceeded consump- 
tion by approximately 30,000,000 tons. During 1919 the situa- 
tion was otherwise; consumption exceeded production and there 
was a net draft on stocks of approximately 40,000,000 tons for 
that vear. The year 1920 began with no substantial stocks, and 
the demand during this calendar year could be met only as bi- 
tuminous coal could be produced. Moreover, production this 
year has been considerably retarded by strikes of coal miners, 
more particularly in the Indiana and Illinois fields, in the Thack- 
er field and in the Birmingham district; and also by the switch- 
men’s strike, which commenced in April, and by the dispersion 
of coal carrying equipment early in the year. 

Soon after the termination of federal! control it became nec- 
essary for the commission to adopt measures by which trans- 
portation for coal would be increased. This necessitated an in- 
crease in the number of cars available for transporting coal. By 
an order effective June 21, 1920, railroads east of the Mississippi 
river were required to furnish coal cars to coal mines in pref- 
erence to any other use. Because of the abnormal demand for 
coal cars to transport iron and steel, road building and other 
building material, by a definition of what constituted a coal car, 
approximately 80,000 flat bottom gondola cars were subsequently 
excluded from the effect of that order. In addition numerous 
additional permits have been issued: from time to time author- 
izing the use of coal cars for the transportation of other freight 
of an emergency character. The demand for coal cars for 
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other freight has been accentuated by the very large building 
program which is under way. 

As the result of the order entered in June, there has been. a 
heavy production of bituminous coal, as is indicated by the 
following figures for the period from June 5 to September 25 
of each of the years shown: 


1917 1918 1919 1920 
171,124,000 195,963,000 157,272,000 171,650,000 


The average production for that period in the years 1917 to 
1919 is 174,786,333. The production for the period in question 
during the current year exceeds the production during the same 
period for each of the years 1917 and 1919 and, despite various 
labor disturbances in different fields, approximates the average 
for the three years. Moreover, the bituminous coal produced 
up to September 25 this year exceeds that of the same period 
last year by more than 51,000,000 tons. The production of coal 
during August, 1920, has never heretofore been exceeded except 
during August, 1918, when an intensive campaign as a part of 
the war program was under way. As the demand of the gov- 
ernment for coal for war purposes has dropped off, the amount 
of coal made available for American industry since the first of 
the service orders of the commission has been substantially 
equal to or above the average for recent years, despite strikes 
of miners and switchmen and the recent car congestion. 

The increased production has been consumed in a large part 
by industries, by railroads and other public utilities, by the north- 
west and by New England, and by exportation. There has not 
been a sufficient production of the sizes of coal for domestic 
purposes to satisfy the present demands for such uses. Vigor- 
ous complaints have been received in behalf of the domestic 
users of coal in Indiana, Ohio and Michigan. Complaints have 
also been received from Oklahoma, Texas and other western 
states. It is imperative that the production of coal be even fur- 
ther increased. To accomplish this it will be necessary to in- 
crease the car supply for coal. As a means to such end, the 
commission has entered. an order requiring all railroads east 
of the eastern boundary of the states of Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado and New Mexico to furnish coal cars to coal mines 
in preference to any other use. The orders of this character 
heretofore issued have applied only east of the Mississippi river. 
The present order runs until the further order of the commis- 
sion, and will be relaxed as soon as it appears practicable to do 
so. As a further means of accomplishing the object sought all 
outstanding permits for the use of coal cars for transporting 
other freight are cancelled, effective midnight October 10. There- 
after, until the domestic coal situation is well in hand, permits 
of this character will be issued only upon a showing of public 
interest. Arrangements will be made for the continuance of 
the movement of certain essentials, such as sugar beets to fac- 
tories. 

Plans have been worked out in conjunction with representa- 
tives of the coal operators and of the railroads by which it is 
expected the needs of the domestic consumers of coal will be 
substantially met. The program contemplates that approximately 
2100 cars will be transported daily for domestic use in Indiana, 
Ohio, Michigan, eastern Kentucky, eastern Tennessee, western 
Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. Attention is also being given 
to the needs of domestic consumers in other states. 

By Service Order 9, entered July 13, authorizing preference 
and priority in the car supply for transporting coal for the cur- 
rent needs of public utilities and public institutions those utili- 
ties and institutions have been kept going from day to day and 
generally have been able to accumulate some stocks of coal, and 
are in a much better condition with respect to coal than they 
were in July. For that reason and to avoid the inequalities in 
the distribution of cars at the mines which necessarily results 
from a priority order, a new order has been entered, which in- 
dicates that real emergency needs of public utilities and public 
institutions will be cared for in special cases. After October 14, 
a preferential car supply to meet such needs will be afforded by 
the railroads only upon approval by the commission. 


Anthracite Coal 


Although the railroads serving anthracite mines have fur- 
nished such mines close to a 100 per cent car supply, and al- 
though the anthracite production up to September 25 exceeds 
that of the same period last year, the production this year has 
been retarded by the recent coal miners’ strike in the Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite mines, and by the switchmen’s strike which 
commenced in April. There is a shortage of anthracite coal in 
some of the New England states due largely to embargoes placed 
by certain New England railroads in effect during a substantial 
part of the time between April and August 24. These em- 
bargoes have now been modified, and it is expected that the 
rail movement of anthracite coal to New England will proceed 
unhampered. 


An idea of the relative quantity of freight transported during 
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the period June 26 to September 18 this year as compared with 
the same period for the years 1919 and 1918 can be had from 
the following figures: For that period during the current year 
the number of carloads of revenue freight were 11,008,184; during 
the same period for 1919 the number was 10,699,736 and during 
the same period for 1918 the number was 11,340,628. 

During the first seven months of the year 1920 the number 
of net tons of revenue and non-revenue freight carried one mile 
by railroads having annual revenues exceeding $1,000,000, which 
represent more than 95 per cent of all railroads were 248,999,- 
(00,000 ; for the corresponding periods in former years the net tons 
carried one mile were 212,706,000,000 for 1919; 247,519,000,000 for 
1918; and 245,093,000,000 for 1917. It will thus be seen that the 
number of net tons carried one mile for the first seven months of 
1920 exceeds the net tons carried one mile during a corres- 
ponding period in any of the past three years. 


Interpretations of Service Order No. 18 

Under the operation of Service Order No. 18, recently is- 
sued by the Interstate Commerce Commission, which restricts 
the assignment of cars for railroad fuel supply, a number of 
railroads have had great difficulty in securing enough coal and 
have been faced with the probable necessity for confiscating 
large quantities of coal. Inquiries have been made to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as to important questions 
that have arisen as to the proper interpretation of the order 
because different carriers have interpreted it in different ways. 
Chairman Clark of the Interstate Commerce Commission has, 
therefore, addressed a letter to Daniel Willard, chairman of 
the advisory committee of the Association of Railway Ex- 
ecutives, and also to the Car Service Division and the Na- 
tional Coal Association, communicating a series of interpreta- 
tions of the order reached by Division 5 of the commission 
after careful consideration. 

The letter explains that for the purpose of breaking up 
practices and interpretations being placed upon Rule 8 of 
the coal car distribution rules as amended by the commis- 
sion’s order of April 15, it added in Service Order No. 18, a 
proviso that railroads may not assign cars for company fuel 
and fail to count such cars against the mine’s distributive 
share unless the entire output of the mine is taken by the 
carrier for a period of not less than six months. It was not 
intended, the letter says, to draw any distinction between con- 
tracts which extend over the period of time specified that were 
or may be entered into after the issuance of the order and 
prior to November 1, and similar contracts that were in ef- 
fect at the time of the issuance of the order, which extended 
to March 31, 1921, or later. It is also stated that the pos- 
sibilities under the former order were carried to the extreme 
in some instances and the assigned railroad fuel cars were 
given to a mine for its entire output for a day or for certain 
days and the mine was left on a commercial basis for suc- 
ceeding or intervening days. This is described as an inter- 
mingling of the two ideas of taking a part of the output of the 
mine and counting against it the cars assigned to it for the 
railroad fuel and the other provision for taking the entire 
output of a mine. 

The modification of this rule contained in Service Order 
No. 18 was for the purpose of stopping this practice and mak- 
ing it entirely clear that it could no longer be followed. Ser- 
vice Order No. 18 prohibited the assignment of cars and fail- 
ure to count them against the distributive share of the mine 
for the day or the assignment of cars in excess of the mine’s 
distributive share for the day, except where the entire output 
of the mine is taken for not less than six consecutive months. 
The proviso as to contracts made after the issuance of this 
order and prior to November 1 and extending to or beyond 
March 31, 1921, as well as for existing contracts continuing 
for the period specified, is to be considered in connection with 
this interpretation. In some instances, Chairman Clark 
said, contracts for the entire output are made with producing 
companies owning two or more mines and the custom has been 
fo assign cars to some one of the mines on different days. The 
order is not intended to interfere with this practice where 
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carried out in good faith, but it must be confined to mines 
actually owned and operated by the producing firm or com- 
pany with which the contract was made. 

Where carriers have arranged for the purchase of coal om a 
tonnage basis instead of for a period of time, the commission 
thinks that such practice should be reduced prior to Novem- 
ber 1 so as to cover the entire output. 


The Transportation Act—An 
Important Reconstructive Measure 


6c HE TRANSPORTATION Act of 1920 is one of the most 
"T important reconstructive measures that Congress has 
enacted. For the first time we have a clear and def- 
inite policy from Congress for railroad operation under pri- 
vate control.”” These remarks were included in the report of 
the Committee on Railroad Securities presented at the conven- 
tion of the American Industrial Bankers’ Association held at 
Boston, Mass., beginning October 4. The chairman of the 
committee was Allen B. Forbes, of Allen, Forbes & Co., in- » 
vestment bankers of New York, but the report was read by 
the vice-chairman of the committee, John E. Oldham, of 
Merrill, Oldham & Co., of Boston. 

An abstract of the report follows: 

In the past your committee on railroad securities has made 
a number of definite and concrete recommendations for the 
solution of the railroad problems, and it is of interest to 
examine the Transportation Act of 1920 to see to what extent 
their recommendations have been fulfilled. In the annual 
report of the committee on railroad securities, submitted and 
approved at the seventh annual convention, the membérs 
were in agreement on the following points: 

First—The pre-war plan of railroad regulation was a 
demonstrated failure. 

Second—The railroads should not be returned to their pre- 
war status without providing relief from the burdensome 
conditions under which they have heretofore operated. 

Third—Any plan of future government control should 
eliminate the conflict of control between state and federal 
bodies. 

Fourth—The Sherman anti-trust law and state anti-trust 
laws in their application to transportation should be repealed 
in the interests of efficiency and economy, because such laws 
are unnecessary under proper governmental regulation. 

Fifth—Any plan of governmental control which increases 
operating expenses and regulates income should assume re- 
sponsibility for adequate earnings and sustained credit. 

Sixth—Opposed to public ownership or permanent public 
operation and emphatically in favor of an early return to 
private ownership under such altered methods of regulation 
as will insure sound railroad credit and an adequate trans- 
portation system. 

It must be a source of gratification to the Investment 
Bankers’ Association to know that in enacting the Trans- 
portation Act of 1920, the congress recognized the funda- 
mental character of every one of the questions: mentioned 
above. 

The Transportation Act of 1920 recognizes that the pre- 
war plan of railroad regulation was a demonstrated failure, 
and a serious and earnest effort was made to provide relief 
from the burdensome restrictions under which the railroads 
had previously operated and to eliminate the conflict of con- 
trol between state and federal bodies. The Sherman anti- 
trust law as affecting the railroad industry is nullified under 
the new railroad legislation and the fundamental principle is 
recognized that any plan of governmental control which 
regulates income should assume responsibility for adequate 
earnings and sustained credit. In addition the operation 
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of the railroads is definitely established under private 
ownership 

The Transportation Act of 1920 is one of the most im- 
portant reconstructive measures that Congress has enacted. 
For the first time we have a clear and definite policy from 
Congress for railroad operation under private control. While 
definite progress has been made towards the solution of the 
railroad problem, it remains to be seen how the new legisla- 
tion will work out in actual practice, and particularly, if 
under the new conditions the credit of the railroads will be 
sustained. 

Hardly less than the act of Congress, the prompt and com- 
prehensive action of the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
to be commended. That body has demonstrated its intention 
fully to carry out the provisions of the railroad act and do 
its part in the restoration of railroad credit. 

This problem of the credit of the railroads is the question 
in which we, as bankers and large distributers of railroad 
securities, are vitally interested. The railroad problem has 
not been solved unless recognition is given to the need of cor- 
porations for sound credit and also for corporations to raise 
new capital both readily and economically. Moreover, in 
accordance with sound principles of finance, the credit of 
the railroads generally must be established on a basis of 
such soundness and security that they are able to provide a 
proper proportion of their capital requirements through the 
sale of capital stock as well as bonds. 

Those railroads which have satisfactorily met their finan- 
cial requirements since the enactment of the Transportation 
Act have been for the most part those which have had inde- 
pendently a credit which has made it possible. 

A moment’s reflection, however, shows the combined rail- 
road service of the country is rendered by a combination of 
units, many of which are not in that happy position. The 
service they render, however, is vital to the country’s needs. 
How shall railroad credit as a whole be sustained, and a 
general credit for railroad securities be created, which will 
make it possible to raise the urgently necessary funds to give 
the service which the country requires and demands? 

The question cannot be fully and satisfactorily answered 
in a sentence, a paragraph or a report. Some modifications of 
the law may be found to be desirable, and if so, we feel that 
a helpful rather than critical attitude may be expected on the 
part of Congress and the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The logic of the situation unmistakably points towards 
consolidations where economies can be effected and the satis- 
factory handling of traffic promoted. While in the judgment 
of the committee the law has wisely made such consolidations 
permissive rather than compulsory, sound business judgment 
will perceive the business opportunities and can be relied on 
to bring about this logical solution of many of the problems 
involved. 


A Correction 


N AN ARTICLE entitled “The Container System of Freight 
Transportation,” appearing in the Railway Age of Sep- 
tember 24, the statement was made that freight “can be 

handled at from 300 to 400 per cent less cost than with any 
of the present methods.” This obviously is an impossible 
performance. The statement was intended to convey the 
idea that the cost of moving freight by means of the older 
methods—handling the individual packages—is from three 
to four times the cost of transporting the same amount of 
freight when using the container system. 





THe NARRAGANSETT Pier RaILroap, 8 miles long, now has a 
gasoline motor-driven passenger car. 
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Germany Exporting Locomotives 
By Robert E. Thayer, 


Europeon Editor of the Railway Age 
LONDON. 


MERICAN LOCOMOTIVE BUILDERS have been brought face 
to face with German competition in the loss of an order 
for 2-8-2 locomotives for the Java State Railways. The 

order was handled by the Dutch Colonial Office and out of 
an order for 82 locomotives 58 went to German builders and 
24 to Dutch builders who will obtain much of the material 
for the construction of them from the Germans. The order 
includes 2-8-2, 4-6-2 and 2-4-2 locomotives of a fair size. 
An American concern tendered bids on the 2-8-2 engines but 
lost the order to the Germans as the latter offered the same 
deliveries and agreed to build at a price which was 40 per 
cent lower, under the existing rate of exchange than the 
price of the American bidder. 

With the recuperation of European industries, the United 
States must expect to meet with similar discouraging com- 
petition particularly with the rate of exchange as it stands 
today. With the German mark worth only 1.85 cents and 
the English pound worth only $3.50 as against a normal 
parity of 24 cents and $4.86, respectively, the exporters of 
the United States may well expect to find their foreign busi- 
ness greatly reduced, particularly where their foreign com- 
petitors can find the materials with which to fulfill their 
orders. In this particular case the German locomotive 
builders are on trial in the matter of delivery. Whereas they 
promised the same delivery as their American rivals it re- 
mains to be seen whether or not they meet their promise 
although it has been stated that some of the plants which 
received orders have been accumulating materials for some 
time and are well prepared to make good on their promised 
deliveries. 

The total order of 82 locomotives was placed as follows: 
In Holland—24 to the Verkspoor of Amsterdam; in Ger- 
many—12 to Chemnitz (Saxony), 10 to Essenhinger, 24 to 
Henschal and 12 to Egesdorff. Contrary to newspaper re- 
ports none are reported to have been placed with Krupps. 

The strong financial position of the United States is re- 
acting against our exporters. No successful attempts have 
been made to even up the great disparities between ourselves 
and other nations in the value of money. These nations 
must do a large export business to raise the value of their 
currency and during this process American industries will 
suffer. Germany has not been the only country to cut in on 
America’s exports. England with its pound sterling worth 
$3.50 is underbidding American locomotive builders. 
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The Train Used by the Prince of Wales Arriving at Geelong, 
Australia 
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What Are the Available Tie and Timber Resources?” 


Reforestation in This Country and Vast Supplies in South America 
Will Insure Against Famine 


By Dr. Hermann von Schrenk 
Consulting Timber Engineer, St. Louis, Mo. 


HE FOREST SERVICE estimates the total stand of available 
T timber in the United States at the present time to be 
746 billion cubic feet, of which 485 billion is in the 
form of saw timber and 246 billion cubic feet is in the form 
of cord wood. Of the standing timber approximately one 
half is in Washington, Oregon and California; 62 per cent 
of all standing timber is found west of the Great Plains. Of 
the total available supply a little over one-fifth is hard 
woods and the remainder soft wood. The total timber used 
per year amounts to about 26 billion cubic feet, of which 
some of the larger items are as follows: 
Thousand cu. ft. 


NEE soar ioict tat an a tac oretemeate sie eanecinee wate oes 8,913,300 
IN I arg a ureiee wraalc cues wai Baleares elareenadien 1,050,000 
EE oisiatt ou aie vcA Se ites ke ee es beeen 1,800,000 
RE oo cieialy a euea sista ce Wal Kaw bein a ocean mee baie 10,450,600 
IN Cir Fans sh ceosnebiescacwecemeken 1,080,000 


Destruction by insects and disease............++.. 


At the present rate of consumption, it will be noted that 
there is practically 30 years’ supply if regrowth is not 
considered. 

The Forest Service estimates that the annual growth on 
present forested areas is approximately six billion cubic feet. 
At the present rate of cutting, the forests in New England, 
the Middle Atlantic, Central and Gulf states will not last 
very long. Quoting from a recent Forest Service report: 
“Within the next 10 years the lumber cut will probably drop 
to one billion board feet; within 20 years most of the timber 
areas containing high grade timber will be cut off and the 
remaining timbers will be either on farm wood lots or on a 
few remaining large tracts and will be made up of second 
growth or the trees which were left as worthless at the time 
of first cutting.” Similar statements are made for most of 
the sections. The southern pine forests are being cut out at 
a rate which, according to a statement recently made by the 
Southern Pine Association, indicates that approximately 82 
per cent of the saw mills now operating in the south will be 


cut out in 5 years or less and over 97 per cent will be cut’ 


out in 10 years or less with a corresponding reduction in the 
output of 78 per cent. However, this does not mean that the 
total production will be reduced at this rate because there 
will probably be many small mills in so-called second- 
growth tracts. 

The outlook for the 30 years’ supply above referred to 
deals with the timber situation as a whole. In all probability 
the tie supply will extend for a considerable additional 
period. Almost any kind of tree is now utilized for tie pur- 
poses, particularly since most species have been made more 
or less suitable for use as ties by chemical preservation. 
Then again, the tie supply is not dependent upon the saw 
mill. The largest tie supply will come to the railroads in 
the form of hewn ties, made in many instances in small num- 
bers from farmers’ wood lots and so-called cut-over lands. 
As the output of sawed ties from large mills is reduced, the 
probability is that small mills will appear here and there as 
they have already done in many of the eastern states and 
yield local ties in regions which may have been regarded as 
wholly exhausted. 





*Abstracted from an address given before the Roadmasters’ and Main- 
tenance Way Association at St. Louis, Mo., on September 22, 1920. 


Railroads Need Not Worry 


The conclusions to be reached by a careful study of the 
Forest Service figures indicate that the American railroads 
need not worry particularly for some years to come. There 
will doubtless be changes in the source of supply, changes in 
the kinds of wood used, changes in the methods to make 
certain types of wood better fitted for crosstie purposes and 
probably changes in first cost. 

The second source of supply will be from countries in 
Central America and South America—in other words, pos- 
sible supplies of tropical hard woods. From time to time 
during the last 30 years there have been sporadic tie ship- 
ments of one kind and another from tropical countries, but 
this field of supply has practically not been touched. At 
the present time numerous offerings are being made of 
various kinds of tropical woods and a brief review of the 
tropical situation may not be without interest. Mexico, the 
nearest country with a relatively large timber supply, has a 
forest area of approximately 20 million acres most of which 
belongs to the Mexican government. The forest is of two 
kinds—the mountain and highland forest composed largely 
of pines, and the tropical forest. Some of the pines are of 
very superior quality. Most of the pine areas, however, are 
situated on mountain ranges more or less inaccessible at 
present. The other, or the tropical forest, extends along the 
edges of the Central plateau and contains a large number 
of tropical hard woods. For instance, im the territory 
tributary to Vera Cruz there are some 85 different species of 
oak. Guatemala, Nicaragua and other Central American 
republics have large supplies, most of which, however, are 
located on the western side. On the Gulf of Mexico side 
there are considerable pine forests, particularly in Nicaragua, 
Honduras and Guatemala, many of them easily accessible 
from the coast and producing a species of pine of highly 
resinous character. 


South American Resources 


The chief tropical resources, however, are in South 
America. It is almost impossible to state the actual extent 
of these resources. The Andes mountains are forested for 
practically their entire length and very little of the timber 
in the mountains has been cut, due largely to difficulties 
of transportation and lack of demand. Brazil has probably 
the largest area. According to Zon, the Amazon flows for 
a distance of 1,860 miles through a virgin forest which 
stretches 1,100 miles from east to west and 750 miles from 
north to south and occupies an area of 825,000 square miles. 
This would be equal to a section of the United States ex- 
tending from the Atlantic Coast to Colorado and from 
Chicago to the Gulf. Several years ago a number of the 
eastern railroads imported a considerable number of species 
of wood from the Amazon region, which are now in track 
in New Jersey, New York and Connecticut. The woods are 
all extremely hard and bear no resemblance whatever to the 
woods found in the United States. The Guianas are very 
rich in forest resources and there are numerous rivers which 
would facilitate bringing out desirable timbers. It is in 
these countries that the valuable green heart and mora are 
found. Venezuela and Colombia, although with fewer for- 
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ests, can also be counted upon for a very large future supply. 
On the west coast, the mountainous parts of Chile and 
Peru are extensively forested but there is practically no 
utilization of their woods at the present time. In fact, these 
countries import most of their timbers from the United 
States. The West Indies, while heavily forested in some 
sections, cannot begin to compare as to quantities available 
with Central and South America. 

While these vast quantities of timber are undoubtedly 
available in the tropics, attention should be called to the 
fact that immediate unlimited uses of these resources can 
hardly be looked for. Tropical timbers grow in dense 
jungles (excepting the pine forests in Mexico and Central 
America) and usually a large number of species grow close 
together. The forest is very different from the northern 
forests where a certain species may predominate on an acre. 


Fitness of Tropical Wood for Ties 


In this connection it should be pointed out that the fitness 
of tropical woods for use as ties in the United States is as 
yet almost wholly unknown. Most species have very hard 
woods which in their native lands may have given excellent 
service in the construction of buildings, or as railroad ties, 
bridge lumber, etc. When brought to the northern temperate 
regions, however, many of these very excellent woods fail 
utterly when used in the form of track ties. These hard 
woods split and check when exposed to the wide extremes 
of temperature running from zero to 125 deg. F. or more. 
In other words, they are unable to withstand the expansion 
and contraction to which they are naturally subject in most 
of the regions of the United States. As there is no means 
of foretelling what any tropical wood is going to do, it is 
obvious that the purchase of any particularly number of any 
species must be attended with considerable risk. During 
the last 30 years a large number of species have been im- 
ported but owing to unfavorable records both as to their 
names, origin and years of service, correct data as to their 
fitness for tie purposes are wanting in most cases. Suffi- 
cient is known, however, to indicate the purchase of tropical 
woods in the form of ties irrespective of what country they 
come from should be consummated only after the most careful 
investigation as to their names and after years of trial in 
small quantities of definitely identified species in actual 
track service in the United States. 

In considering the forest resources in the United States 
reference has already been made to the amount of timber 
cut and grown. No consideration of a possible tie supply 
would be complete without very definite and positive reference 
to the supply which could be obtained if proper forest 
measures were taken by the government and the people of 
the United States. One should not forget that while trees grow 
slowly they grow constantly and the cumulative effect of this 
persistent growth when taken over considerable areas is 
surprisingly large. United States Forester Graves made a 
statement last year that if the southern pine forest, covering 
124,000,000 acres, were fully covered with trees, it would 
produce an average of 70 cu. ft. per acre per year or 27% 
billion feet board measure per year. One can realize the 
enormous amount of regrowth which takes place when he con- 
siders that a large portion of the yellow pine ties utilized 
during the last 20 years have grown since the civil war. 

Perhaps the best summary of future possibilities is given 
by Forester Greeley in the forest service report to the 
Senate. “If all of this land had been cut over in the first 
place with due regard to securing a future stand and had 
been protected from fires and excessive grazing after cutting, 
it would now be producing timber at least three times as 
fast as at present. Judging from the experiences of other 
countries and from results obtained where forests have been 
carefully treated in our own country, it is believed entirely 
conservative to assume that the 3,260,000 acres could pro- 
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duce at an average rate of 60 cu. ft. of wood per acre per 
annum or, in terms of timber, 150 ft. b.m. per acre per 
annum. This would mean a total growth on the present 
area of cut-over forest land, including that now devastated, 
of 19% billion cu. ft. of wood, including 40 billion ft. 6 in. 
of saw timber. At the same rate or production for the re- 
maining 137,000,000 acres of virgin forest in which there 
is how no net increment, our total commercial forest area 
is capable of producing annually after the virgin timber has 
been cut off, at least 2734 billion cu. ft. of wood including 
70 billion ft. b.m. of saw timber. This exceeds our present 
rate of use and destruction. With a reasonable per capita 
consumption it would be able to meet indefinitely the needs 
of our growing population for wood and other forest products, 


Southeastern Express Company 


WasnHincton, D. ¢ 
UCH IN1EREST has been created in Washington by the 
M announcement of the organization of the Southeastern 
Express Company in Birmingham, Ala., articles of 
incorporation under the Alabama law having been filed with 
the probate court of Jefferson county on October 6. 

It is believed here that this may represent the beginning 
of a fight which for a long time has been known to be brew- 
ing between interests which favor the operation of the ex- 
press business of the country by a single corporation and 
those which oppose unified management and wish to return 
to the territorial handling of the express business which pre- 
vailed prior to the taking over of the railroads by the United 
States Railroad Administration. 

As the charter of the Southeastern company empowers it 
to “own and operate a railway express business in the South- 
east and elsewhere” and as its purpose was stated to be “‘to 
afford such railway express service and facilities to the 
Southeastern section of the United States as the public neces- 
sities and convenience of that section require,” it is believed 
that the new ccmpany has been given assurances of the 
franchise to do business on some of the prominent railroads 
of the South and will shortly enter the field as an activi 
competitor of the American Railway Express Company. It 
is also expected that other companies may be organized in 
other sections of the country with similar assurances fron 
railways operating in the territory they expect to serve. 

There is now before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for its approval a form of contract which the American Rail 
way Express Company has prepared and offered to the var 
ious railways of the country, this contract being based on 
the theory of unified operation of the express business. Som: 
railway companies, among them some of the strong com 
panies operating in the South, are bitterly opposed to signing 
the contract submitted by the American Railway Express 
Company, claiming that some of the provisions of the cor 
tract are unfair to the railways, but basing their oppositio1 
mainly on unified operation of the express business. 

The officers and directors of the Southeastern Express Com 
pany are connected with some of the strongest banks of th 
South and some of them are directors of leading railroads 
Captain Charles A. Lyerly of Chattanooga, Tenn., president 
is president of the First National Bank of Chattanooga an 
a director of the Alabama Great Southern, one of the lin: 
of the Southern Railway System; Robert F. Maddox « 
Atlanta, Ga., vice-president, is president of the Atlant 
National Bank, and a director of the Seaboard Air Lin 
D. P. Bestor, Jr., of Mobile, Ala., secretary, is vice-presiden 
of the First National Bank of Mobile; H. C. Armstrong « 
Selma, Ala., treasurer, is president of the City Nation 
Bank of Selma. The officers, together with George L. Bake! 
president of the National State Bank of Columbia, 5S. ¢ 
make up the directorate. 
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Latest Type Pullman Sleeping Car 


Improvements in New Pullman Sleepers 


Changes in Details Which Have Been Developed to Add to the 


Comfort and the 


been made in its equipment, the Pullman Company 
has been constantly working on the development of 
detail improvements most of which have had for their object 
an increase in the comfort or safety of the occupants of Pull- 
man accommodations. A number of changes of this nature 


A LTHOUGH NO CHANGES in basic design have recently 


Safety of Travel 


In the new cars both the upper and lower diaphragm buf- 
fer mechanisms have been arranged to maintain the aline- 
ment of the diaphragm within the limits of the clearance 
in the pocket, thus eliminating the greatest source of noise 
at the ends of the car. In this design provision has been 
made to take up wear so that the diaphragm may be readily 
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Pulling Face 


eee. Sen, 
Section Through the Lower Buffer Side Stem, 


have been incorporated in the new sleeping cars which the 
company has been building at its Pullman works, Chicago, 
since the return of the railroads to private operation. 


Diaphragm Mechanism 


The metal diaphragm is now a standard feature of Pull- 
man car construction and cars equipped with these dia- 
phragms have been in service several years. The clearance 
between the diaphragm and the sides of the narrow metal 
pocket within which it telescopes is necessarily limited. But 
the method by which these diaphragms have been supported 
has permitted considerable lateral motion at the top and this 
has tended to increase rapidly as the buffer side stems wear 
into the surfaces of the openings in the platform end cast- 
ing through which they pass. These conditions have re- 
sulted in the constant slamming of the diaphragm against 
the sides of the pocket and the noise thus caused led to 
numerous complaints. 








Bottom of Sill __ 


Showing Wear Adjusting Screw and Wedge 


restored to its normal position as frequently as conditions 
require. 

The height of the diaphragm is controlled by the sur- 
faces on which the buffer side stems rest. In the new cars 
these stems are supported on adjustable shims or wedge 
blocks let into the platform end casting and adjusted as 
shown on one of the drawings. The adjusting device con- 
sists of three pieces, the shim, the adjusting screw and the 
nut. The parts are readily assembled or removed by turn- 
ing back the adjusting screw into the nut, which permits 
the nut to be inserted or lifted out of the opening in the 
casting. The shim is then free to drop out. When properly 
adjusted the screw is prevented from turning back by a cot- 
ter which passes through slots in the extended portion of 
the nut and one of two holes drilled through the screw at 
right angles to each other. 

Upper diaphragm buffers either of the semi-elliptic spring 
type or of the stem and coil spring type have never pro- 
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Single Stem Diaphragm Mechanism with Babbitted Centering Plates 
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Ventilator Applied to the Lower Rail 


Outside View. 
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vided a satisfactory means of centering the top of the dia- 
phragm. Consequently the entire reaction from the lateral 
force at the top of the diaphragm caused by the swaying of 
the cars has been taken by the buffer side stem supports. 
This has caused excessive wear and a rapid increase in the 
lateral movement at the top of the diaphragm. 

To overcome this a single stem upper diaphragm mechan- 
ism has been designed in which the stem is restrained be- 
tween lateral bearings where it emerges from the end of the 
car. These bearings are removable malleable iron castings 
faced with babbitt, inserted from the outside and held in 
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Locked Center Pin with Full Diameter Effective for Stress 
Resistance 








place by machine screws applied through flanges to the end 
of the car. When worn they are readily replaced, and after 
rebabbitting are ready for further service. The buffer stem 
rear guide is also lined with babbitt, but this casting is 
riveted in place and is not designed for removal between 
shoppings. 


Sash Ventilators for Lower Berths 


Although an extremely simple device, the sash ventilator 
which has been placed in the lower rail of the outer or storm 
sash of the car windows is one which immediately appeals 
to the occupants of lower berths and it has already been the 
object of a number of individual expressions of apprecia- 
tion from the traveling public. 

The difficulty in always securing satisfactory ventilation 
and temperature regulation in lower berths during the sea- 
sons when heat is required and the windows are normally 
kept closed is well known. Under these conditions the only 
recourse of the occupant of a lower berth who wishes ad- 
ditional ventilation is to raise the inner sash and then slightly 
open the outer sash, adapting some portion of his personal 
belongings to serve as a stop to prevent it from working shut. 
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The ventilator furnishes a screen-protected opening, closed 
with a horizontally operating slide, which provides easy 
and close regulation of the amount of air admitted. 


The Locked Truck Center Pin 


While it is impossible to design equipment strong enough 
to resist destruction under all conditions of collision impact, 
it is generally recognized that everything which will tend 
to hold the underframes in the same horizontal plane will 
exert a powerful influence in the prevention of telescop- 
ing, the form of destruction usually responsible for the great- 
est loss of life in train accidents. 

The use of a locked center pin as a means of resisting 
the tendency of one underframe to climb over the top of an- 
other has received considerable recognition and at least one 
self locking center pin has been developed. The locked cen- 
ter pin is effective only so long as it holds the truck and car 
body together. The self locking type is open to the possible 
objection that the full area of the pin section is not avail- 
able to resist tension or shearing stresses and therefore un- 
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der certain conditions might not be as effective in preventing 
a separation of the truck and car body as a pin of solid sec- 
tion. 

These considerations have led to the design of the center 
pin shown in one of the drawings. The pin is a forged steel 
bolt four inches in diameter with a shallow hexagonal head 
and a square nut of special design. The head sets in a shallow 
hexagonal socket at the bottom of a pocket in the center sill 
filler casting. The nut is placed in a square recess in the un- 
der side of the truck bolster and two 7%-in. bolts applied 
through flanges of the bolster casting hold it in position when 
the center pin is notin place. In applying the bolt, it is dropped 
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in place and screwed into the nut, which is held in suffi- 
ciently close alinement by the square recess in which it is 
placed to prevent any difficulty in starting the threads. 
When drawn up as far as it is possible to turn the bolt, the 
head is brought into register with the socket and dropped 
in. This locks the bolt and nut except for the slight turn- 
ing of the nut due to the curving of the trucks, which it is 
expected will prevent the nut from sticking and causing 
trouble when removal is necessary. 

The use of check chains has been dispensed with and a 
plate on which is cast in raised letters the legend, “Locked 
Center Pin, Remove From Inside,” is attached to both side 
frames of each truck between the center and inner pairs of 
wheels. 

Built Up Truck Pedestals 

In order to overcome the occasional failures of cast truck 
pedestals which have occurred in service a pedestal built up 
of plate and rolled and flanged sections has been designed 
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Application of Safety Chains with Spring Washers 


and applied to the new equipment now being built. The 
outside and inside plates are of 34-in. and %4-in. open 
hearth steel, respectively, and are separated by steel press- 
ings at the top and bottom. The top pressing is of one-half 
inch material and is electrically welded and riveted in place. 
The lower pressing is of 3¢-in. material. The jaw faces 
are formed by two rolled steel pieces of special angle sec- 
tion which are riveted to the outside of the plates with the 
short legs turned in. These pedestals are built up and ap- 
plied as units. 
Safety Chain Application 

One of the interesting details in the construction of these 
cars is the use of spring washers on the safety chain anchor 
bolts. The application is shown in detail in one of the 
drawings. The washers are 6 in. in diameter and are cupped 
to a depth of 5/32 in., each, thus providing for a full load 
travel of the safety chain bolt of 5g-in. This arrangement, 
which is common in European practice, acts as a cushion for 
part of the shock to which the chain and bolt are subjected 
when brought into action by a failure of the coupler. In the 
application shown these washers have a full load capacity 
in the 5£-in. travel of approximately 50,000 Ib. 
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Payment of Guaranty Delayed 
Wasuincton, D. C. 

HE DIFFICULTIES that have been experienced by the 

railroads in getting money out of the United States 

treasury, either on account of their guaranty or as a 
loan from the $300,000,000 fund previded for that purpose, 
have been brought to public attention by the issuance of an 
opinion by the comptroller of the treasury, W. W. Warwick, 
advising the Secretary of the Treasury that he must not pay 
out money on certificates by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for partial payments to the railroads on account of 
their guaranty for the six months period ending August 31, 
but must await the filing of claims by the railroads and the 
determination of the commission as to the exact amounts due 
to the roads to make the payments in full. 

Payments to the roads on account of somewhere between 
$300,000,000 and $400,000,000, much of which is urgently 
needed at this time, and the lack of which is causing a num- 
ber of roads to be threatened by strikes of their employees 
because of the delay in paying their back wages, is held up 
as a result of the decision. An appeal for some relief from 
the decision has been made to the President by Alfred P. 
Thom, general counsel for the Association of Railway Exec- 
utives, asking the President to use his influence to obtain a 
reconsideration of the matter. 

Attention was called in these columns two weeks ago to 
the fact that the treasury department was taking the position 
that partial payments could not be made under the law after 
September 1, in addition to the advances which had been 
made in accordance with specific authority of the law up to 
that time. At that time it was not known whether the com- 
mission intended to press the point but on October 7 the 
treasury department made public an official decision of the 
comptroller of the treasury in the case of two certificates sub- 
mitted to the treasury by B. H. Meyer, as chairman of Divi- 
sion 4 of the Interstate Commerce Commission. The cer- 
tificates were for $500,000 for the Grand Trunk Western and 
$250,000 for the Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee. 

The amount of the six months guaranty is estimated at 
about $600,000,000, or the total of the deficit incurred by 
the roads during the six months period, after paying the re- 
troactive wage increase, and enough to make up half a year’s 
standard return. The exact amount of the August deficit 
has not yet been reported and the determination of the final 
amount also depends on what the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission will allow the roads to charge for maintenance. Up 
to September 1 the commission had issued certificates for 
about $234,000,000 as advances on account of the guaranty, 
on applications from the roads for money with which to pay 
interest, dividends and in some cases current expenses. Dur- 
ing the latter part of August there were also a number of 
applications for additional certificates for money to pay the 
wage increase, awarded by the Railroad Labor Board of 
July 20 and made retroactive to May 1. Many roads, how- 
ever, had not figured the amount of the back wages by 
September 1 and needed additional sums for that purpose. 
The commission attempted to meet the situation by certifying 
additional amounts for less than the full estimated amount of 
the guaranty to meet the requirements of the roads pending 
the complicated process of determining just how much the 
guaranty amounts to for each road. The objection of the 
treasury department to these certificates was that they wer 
not in proper form because they contained a statement that 
an additional amount might be necessary later to make good 
to the carrier the full amount of its guaranty under Section 
209 of the transportation act and that the law did not con 
template piece-meal payments after September 1. At least 


two roads, foreseeing the delay in collecting their guaranty 
from the government, have asked authority from the Inter 
state Commerce Commission to borrow money from banks 
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with which to pay back wages and other items of operating 
expenses. The Indiana Harbor Belt asked to borrow $2,200,- 
000, saying it expected about $3,000,000 on final settlement 
of the guaranty, and the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Poto- 
mac also asked permission to borrow $250,000 solely for the 
purpose of paying wages. 

As has previously been reported the treasury department 
had also held up payment on various certificates issued by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for loans to carriers 
under Section 210 of the act, and it also appears that many 
certificates have been held up that were issued by the com- 
mission under Section 204 of the act, which provides for the 
reimbursement of the short line railroads that were re- 
linquished by the Railroad Administration for their losses 
during the period of federal control. 

As in the case of the guaranty, the determination of the 
amounts due to the short lines involves some complicated 
accounting problems and the commission has felt it necessary 
to issue certificates covering partial payments pending a final 
settlement. A number of such certificates for partial pay- 
ments had been honored, but since that time one of them 
has been submitted to the comptroller of the treasury for a 
ruling and the commission has recalled the others. 

Many of the railroads also have sums due them from the 
Railroad Administration on account of their guaranty for the 
period of federal control which they will be unable to collect 
until they reach a final settlement with it, as it takes the posi- 
tion that it has already paid out as much as it is safe for it 
to do pending the settlements. The decision of the comp- 
troller as rendered to the Secretary of the Treasury is in 
part as follows: 


Comptroller Warwick’s. Decision 


“T have your letter of September 27 transmitting two cer- 
tificates which have been submitted to you by B. H. Meyer, 
as chairman, Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

“My decision is requested whether you are authorized 
under the provisions of paragraph (g) of section 209 of the 
act of February 28, 1920, 41 Stat., 466, to make payment 
on the certificates as submitted. 

“One of the certificates submitted, No. A-246, is as fol- 
lows: 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
WASHINGTON 
Certificate No. A-246 
CERTIFICATE OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION UNDER SEcTION 209 (g) 
TRANSPORTATION Act, 1920 

To the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States: 

1.—The Interstate Commerce Commission, hereinafter called the Commis- 
sion, hereby certifies that the Grand Trunk Western Railway Company, 
a corporation of the states of Michigan and Indiana, hereinafter called 
the Carrier, is a carrier as defined in paragraph (a) of section 209 of 
the Transportation Act, 1920; that the Carrier filed with the Commis- 
sion, on or before March 15, 1920, a written statement that it accepted 
all of the provisions of the said section 209. 

-.—The Commission has ascertained and hereby certifies to the Secretary 
of the Treasury that the ameunt of Five Hundred Thousand Dollars 
($500,000) is necessary to make good to said Carrier the guaranty pro- 
vided by section 209 of the Transportation Act, 1920. 

3.—This certification is made subject to the proviso that the Commission 
may hereafter certify to the Secretary of the Treasury such additional 
amounts as may he necessary to make good to the Carrier the guaranty 
of said section 209 of the Transportation Act, 1926. 

Dated this 25th day of September, 1920. 

By the Commission, Division 4. 

(Signed) Gerorce B. McGinry, 
Secretary. 

The other certificate, No. A-247, is identical with this 
except that it relates to the Detroit, Grand Haven & Mil- 
waukee Railroad Company and is for $250,000. 

“Your doubt as to the sufficiency of this certificate arises 
from the fact that paragraph 2 thereof does not state that 
$500,000 is the amount necessary to make good the guaranty. 
It is merely to the effect that said amount is necessary to 
make good the guaranty and it is qualified by paragraph 3, 
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which reserves to the commission the right thereafter to certify 
“such additional amounts as may be necessary to make good 
to the carrier the guaranty.” 

“Considering the form in which this certificate is made 
and the amount stated therein it is apparent that said amount 
is not the amount ascertained by the commission to be neces- 
sary to make good the guaranty to this carrier, but is, in . 
fact, only an amount estimated to be within the amount 
necessary to make good said guaranty. In other words, it 
is to be regarded as an advance or partial payment or payment 
on account on the carrier’s claim under the guaranty. This 
raises the question whether the provisions of paragraph (g) 
authorize such advances or partial payments or payments 
on account. 

“The direction in the statute is that the commission shall, 
as soon as practicable after the expiration of the guaranty 
period, ascertain and certify the several amounts necessary 
to make good the guaranty to each carrier and that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall draw warrants for the amount 
shown in such certificate as necessary to make good such 
guaranty. From this language it would appear to be clear 
that paragraph (g) contemplates and authorizes only one 
payment in each case, said payment to be made after the 
commission shall have ascertained and certified the amount 
necessary to make good the guaranty. That such was the 
intent and purpose of this paragraph is further indicated by 
the fact that in the succeeding paragraph provision was made 
for advances during the guaranty period of such sums, not in 
excess of the estimated amcunt necessary to make good the 
guaranty, as are necessary to enable the carrier to meet 
its fixed charges and operating expenses. Having thus pro- 
vided for the fixed charges and operating expenses during the 
period of six months after termination of Federal control and 
having by release from federal control and by authorizing 
increased rates enabled the carrier to make its own provision 
for caring for its financial obligations after the six months 
guaranty period, I think it is but reasonable to assume that 
Congress intended that the payments authorized under para- 
graph (g) should be made only after a carrier had submitted 
its entire claim under the guaranty and the commission had 
ascertained the amount due thereon. The law providing for 
the guaranty was enacted before the beginning of the guaranty 
period and it must be assumed that all carriers affected 
thereby were aware of its provisions at the time it was 
passed. Therefore, if any carrier neglected, during the 
guaranty period, to avail itself of the provisions of paragraph 
(h) or to have its records and evidence in proper shape for 
the presentation of its entire claim under paragraph (g) 
within a reasonable time after the termination of the guaranty 
period the responsibility for delay in receiving final pay- 
ment under the guaranty must rest with the carrier and not 
the Government. 


Making Advances Held Not to 
Be Within Letter of Law 


“It is noted that, notwithstanding the fact that the ad- 
vances authorized under paragraph (h) are in no case to 
be in excess of the estimated amount necessary to make good 
the guaranty, provision is made in said paragraph for secur- 
ing the United States against the contingency of such ad- 
vances being in excess of the amount of the guaranty as 
finally determined by the commission. Since it was deemed 
necessary to provide against overpayments resulting from 
erroneous estimates during the guaranty period it must be 
assumed that similar provision would have been made in 
paragraph ¢) ,¢f said paragraph had been intended to 
authorize payments based on estimates. No such provision 
having been made the only logical inference is that payments 
on estimates are not authorized under said paragraph. 

“Reading paragraph (g) in the light of the other provisions 
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of section 209 and considering the number of debit and 
credit items which may be involved in the determination of 
the amount payable upon final settlement under the guaranty 
I am of opinion that the making of advances or partial pay- 
ments under said paragraph (g) is not within either the letter 
or the spirit of the law. 

“TI can find nothing in the law to justify a conclusion to 
the effect that said paragraph (g) authorizes any payment 
to a carrier before the amount due under the guaranty has 
been ascertained by the commission. 

“T think it is quite clear that the law does not give to the 
carrier the right to file its claim piecemeal and to have certifi- 
cates for payment made by the commission without limit as 
to number or time. 

“If payment is authorized upon certificates made in the 
form hereinbefore set forth then there is no legal require- 
ment that any settlement made under the provisions of para- 
graph (g) be regarded as final, and there would be no end 
to the work of the commission in examining and re-examining 
the accounts of the carriers as new items of claim might be 
presented for years to come. I cannot believe that such was 
the intent or purpose of the law. I think the law contem- 
plated the adjudication and final settlement of these claims 
as soon after the expiration of the guaranty period as prac- 
ticable. 

“The needs of certain carriers for funds is recognized but 
this office may not construe the law to authorize the payment 
of public money except in such amounts and at such times 
as Congress has authorized by law, no matter how urgent the 
needs of claimants. 

“Answering your question specifically I have to advise that 
you are not authorized to issue a warrant upon a certificate 
in the form submitted in this case or upon any other certi- 
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“The carrier having applied in time is not responsible 
for such delay as may be necessary in action by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission or the Treasury Department.” 


Freight Car Loading 
Continues to Increrse 


Db. 


T* VOLUME of freight traffic handled by the Class I rail- 


WASHINGTON 


roads during the week ending September 25 established 

a new high record for this year and exceeded that for 
the corresponding weeks of 1919 and 1918. The number of 
cars loaded with commercial freight for that week, accord- 
ing to reports compiled by the Car Service Division of the 
American Railway Association, was 994,687, as compared 
with 987,041 in 1919 and 991,980 in 1918. The best previous 
record for a week this year was 985,064 cars, in the week of 
August 28. For the week of September 18 the total loading 
was 983,919 cars. For the week of September 25 increases are 
shown as compared with the corresponding week of 1919 in 
the loading of grain and grain products, coke, ore, mer- 
chandise and less than carload freight, while decreases are 
shown in the loading of livestock, forest products, coal and 
miscellaneous freight. The loading of grain and grain 
products shows an increase as compared with 1919 for the 
first time this season. As compared with the corresponding 
week of 1919 decreases in total loading are shown, however 
in the Eastern, Allegheny, Southern and Central Western dis- 
tricts, the increases being in the Pocahontas, Northwestern 
and Southwestern districts. The report for the week of 
September 25 follows: 
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Freight Car Loading Continues to increase 
Total revenue freight loaded Received from connections 
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ficate which does not show that the amount stated therein has 
been ascertained and certified by the commission as the 
amount necessary to make good the guaranty. 

“You ask also whether you are now authorized to make 
advances under paragraph (h) in cases in which application 
therefor was filed with the Commission on August 31. 

“In reply to this question you are advised that you are 
authorized to make advances under paragraph (h) on all 
applications filed with the commission prior ‘\o September 1, 
1920, subject, of course, to all the conditious and require- 
ments of said paragraph, one of which is that the advance 
must be necessary to enable the carrier to meet its fixed 
charges and operating expenses during the guaranty period. 


The freight car shortage (deferred car requisitions) shows 
a further reduction during the week ending September 23 
to an average of 89,947 for the United States, as compared 
with 96,114 the previous week. Of the total 48,741 were box 
cars and 24,498 were coal cars. 

Freight car accumulations during the week ending October 
1 were reduced to 45,758, of which 17,845 were held for 
export and coastwise movement. For the previous week the 
total was 47,689. 


Operating Statistics for July 


As indicating the progress made by the railroads in their 
efforts to speed up the movement of freight, a report just 
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October 15, 1920 


compiled by the Bureau of Railway Economics on freight 
car performance for the month of July shows that the 
mileage made by the average freight car per day, 26.1, was 
the greatest since the month of October, 1919, when the 
average daily mileage was 27.3. For July, 1919, the 
average was 24.1. For June the average was 25, and for 
each month of this year for which the figures have been 
compiled there has been an improvement both as compared 
with the preceding month and as compared with the cor- 
responding month of last year, except in April, when the 
switchmen’s strike was at its height. An improvement of 
one mile in the average is equivalent to an addition of 100,- 
000 cars to the freight equipment of the country. 

The Bureau’s report also shows that the average number 
of tons of freight per loaded car, 29.6, was the greatest for 
any month since December, 1918, when the average was 
29.8 tons. For July, 1919, the average was 27.8 and for 
June of this year it was 29. 

These figures explain in part how it has been possible for 
the railroads, in spite of inadequate facilities and labor diffi- 
culties during the early months of the year, to handle a 
volume of freight traffic during the first seven months of 
1920 greater than during the corresponding period of any 
of the past three years, as shown by a statement recently 
issued by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The figures also show, however, that the average miles per 
car per day in 1920 has been less in each month than in 
the corresponding month of 1917 or in 1918 except January 
and February, 1919, and the tons per loaded car are still 
less than in some months of 1918. In July and August, 
1918, the average was 30.1. 

Further information reaching the Car Service Division of 
the results accomplished through drives conducted for the 
unloading of cars on Saturday afternoons and Sundays, in- 
dicates that on one railroad, during a period of nine weeks, 
there were unloaded on Saturday afternoons and Sundays 
63,495 cars, or an increase of 24,992 cars over normal un- 
loading. This is an average increase over normal of 2,777 
cars each week, or 2.66 per cent of the total cars on that 
line. 

Extending this per cent to all Class I railroads, indicates 
that with similar drives in effect on all such railroads, there 
would be added to the available equipment of the country 
73,586 empty cars per week. This indicates, in a measure, 
_ the great possibilities that lie in drives and campaigns of this 
kind. 


Recent Improvements 
on the Eymon Crossing 


HE EyMon continuous rail crossing which has been 
T subjected to actual service tests for the past six years 
has recently undergone some extensive improvements 
designed primarily to increase its adaptability for use in 
interlocking installations. The Eymon crossing depends for 
its distinctive properties on four triangular blocks of steel 
placed in the exterior angles of the four corners of the rail- 
road crossing and arranged to slide in a direction perpen- 
dicular to the line bisecting the angle of the corner so that 
either one or the other flangeway will be closed up, thus pro- 
viding a continuous rail for either track at will. 

As a result of the service to which this type of crossing 
construction has been subjected, it has been found desirable 
to undertake certain modifications which are designed greatly 
to extend its adaptability to various classes of service. One 
change has been to increase the size of the movable blocks so 
that they have a length of 28 in. on each of the running rail 
edges. Another change has been to place all of the operating 
rods on the outside of the crossing so that there will be no 
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movable parts inside the diamond where they would be in 
danger of injury from dragging brake rigging, etc. Pro- 
vision has also been made in the flangeways for the clearing 
out of dust or other foreign matter each time the movable 
block is shifted. 

The design of the crossing has also been simplified so that 
the movable block is a single solid piece with the operating 
rods placed on the under side and with provision for the re- 
moval of the blocks as required for inspection or renewal 
without necessity for dismantling the crossing completely. 

Another modification has involved a redesign of the con- 
nections for interlocking installations. Lugs have been pro- 
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General Plan of an Eymon Crossing as Arranged for Control 
from an Interlocking Tower 


vided at the back of the movable block for the connection of 
a bell crank to be attached to mechanical bolt locking or to 
suitable electric locking as the case may be. Arrangements 
have been made for a plunger lock pin with a standard eight- 
inch throw so that the use of one of the Eymon crossings in 
interlocking layouts can be made to comply with standard 
safety requirements. 

These crossings, which are manufactured by the Eymon 
Crossing Company, Marion, Ind., are adapted to the use of 
manganese steel construction with the movable blocks made 
of manganese steel castings of special composition. 


Tue Joint CoMMITTEE of Stresses in Track, of the American 
Railway Engineering Association and the American Society 
of Civil Engineers, is now gathering data in the field on 
curved tracks on the line of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western in New Jersey, according to a statement made by 
A. N. Talbot, chairman of the committee, before the recent 
annual convention of the American Society of Civil Engineers 
at Portland, Ore. Following these tests it is expected that 
the party will go to New Mexico to make further tests on 
curved tracks of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. Because 
of the amount of time required to work up the data the committee 
does not expect to make more than a progress report at the 
annual meetings of the two associations next winter. 
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Oral Argument on State 
vs. Interstate Passenger Fares 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

HE Issue between the railroads and the state railroad 

commissioners as to whether the Interstate Commerce 

Commission under the terms of the transportation act 
has been given increased power to remove state discrimina- 
tions against interstate commerce, was sharply drawn in oral 
arguments presented before the full membership of the fed- 
eral commission at Washington on October 11 and 12 in the 
New York and Illinois passenger fare cases. In these cases 
the railroads have petitioned the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to require an increase in the intrastate rates by the 
percentages authorized by the commission for interstate rates. 
The case was argued and briefs were filed not only by the 
railroads and the state commissions directly involved, but 
also by counsel for the Association of Railway Executives 
and the National Association of Railway and Utility Com- 
missioners, which appeared on behalf of 42 state commis- 
sions in opposition to the position of the carriers, although 31 
of the states have allowed the full amount of the advances 
allowed by the Interstate Commerce Commission. The posi- 
tion of the state commissions, as represented by John E. 
Benton, general solicitor of the National Association of Rail- 
wav and Utilities Commissioners and a committee of five, 
was that in the transportation act Congress had merely 
written into the law the doctrine of the Shreveport case de- 
cision, and had not broadened the powers of the federal 
commission as to the rates for intrastate commerce, which 
Mr. Benton said is “none of the federal commission’s busi- 
ness.” Alfred P. Thom, general counsel ior the Association 
of Railway Executives, on the other hand, contended that the 
act contains new law on the subject, in that the railroads for 
the first time have been given the right to complain of a 
state rate and that the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
authorized to remove a discrimination against the whole body 
of interstate commerce, not merely a discrimination against 
particular localities or persons. ; 

Counsel for the state commissions made much of the fact 
that the Congressional committees before passing the act had 
left out the words authorizing the federal commission to 
remove an “undue burden” on interstate commerce, but Mr. 
Thom argued that this was immaterial since the law con- 
tained language authorizing the commission to consider in- 
trastate rates on one hand and interstate rates on the other 
and determine whether either discriminates against the other. 
In other words, he said the commission must consider the 
whole field of interstate commerce and protect it, while the 
representatives of the state commissions argued that the roads 
must show unreasonableness or discrimination in particular 
rates, not merely that the state rates have not been raised 
by the same percentage as the interstate rates. 

The railroads based their argument largely on the point 
that the failure of the authorities of 17 states to allow the 
full amount of the increase allowed as to interstate rates 
would reduce the amount of net operating income which the 
Congress and the federal commission had intended them to 
have and that if that situation were maintained it would be 
necessary further to increase the interstate rates and thereby 
increase the discrimination which they said it is the duty of 
the federal commission to prevent. The state representatives, 
on the other hand, took the position that in many cases dis- 
crimination would be created by applying the full percentages 
because some state rates are already higher than some of the 
interstate rates. This point was especially emphasized by 
the New York commission as to the effect on the fares of the 
Long Island, which, it asserted, is purely an intrastate car- 
rier with rates already high as compared with those of the 
interstate lines. 

Arguments were presented by R. V. Fletcher, of the Illinois 
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Central; C. C. Paulding, of the New York Central, and 
Francis I. Gowen, of the Pennsylvania, and by the repre- 
sentatives of the New York and Illinois commissions. The 
closing arguments were made by Mr. Benton and Mr. Thom. 

In both states the fares are now on a three-cent basis, in 
New York by a statute and in Illinois by an injunction re- 
straining the state from enforcing a two-cent fare law. It 
Was stated in the briefs that according to evidence introduced 
at the hearings the passenger revenue of the Illinois carriers 
would be $15,855,453 less on a two-cent fare than on a 
3.6 cent fare, and that in New York the reduction in revenue 
under a three-cent rate as compared with a 3.6 


& 


cent rate 
would be about $12,000,000. Instances were also cited to 
show the effect of the difference in inducing the purchase 
of tickets to points on or near state lines to beat the interstate 
rates and the effect in reducing through interstate rates. 

Over the objection of the Illinois commission, Chairman 
Clark ruled that the record in the advanced rate case, Ex 
Parte 74, should be considered as a part of the record in these 
cases. It was stated that in some states the railroads had 
objected to the introduction of any other evidence, although 
in one state they had insisted on the decision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission being used instead of the record. 
Mr. Thom said that copies of the record nad been supplied 
to all the state commissions at a cost of about $38,000. 

When F. W. Putnam of the Minnesota Commission took 
the position that no evidence had been submitted in the state 
cases as to the reasonableness of the interstate rate increases. 
Commissioner Aitchison remarked that the evidence had been 
sufficient for 31 states. Mr. Putnam also argued that there 
had been no evidence as to the unreasonableness of the intra- 
state rates. In reply to a question by Commissioner Hall, 
he said that the reference in the law to a 6 per cent net op- 
erating income meant income from interstate and foreign 
commerce only. 

Mr. Benton, in his argument, said the case involves the 
momentous issue as to whether the state regulating authori- 
ties shall cease to function as the state laws provide and 
that the carriers are seeking to “wipe the state commissions 
off the map.” He said the carriers ought not to be heard 
unless they can show that they have exhausted their remedy 
before the state authorities and that they have not been 
deprived of their rights merely because some of the state 
commissions have not allowed the exact increases authorized 
for interstate rates. 

Mr. Thom said that there has been too much jealousy 
of the federal power, that its exercise is a part of state gov- 
ernment and should not be regarded as the act of a hostile 
organization. The laws of Congress, he said, are the laws 
of the states in the national field as well as national laws, 
because they represent the exercise of powers delegated by the 
states to the federal government. The federal power sprang 
from the need of the several states to be protected against 
the narrow or unfair views of other states, he said, and in 
this case it is the right of the 31 states that have approved 
of the national policy in respect to transportation and have 
agreed to bear their portion of the burden to be protected 
against discrimination on the, part of the other 17 states. 
If the increases are not spread over the state rates the com- 
mission must further increase the interstate rates, which 
would place an increased burden on the 31 states for the 
benefit of the other 17. 

The transportation act, Mr. Thom said, represents a 
national view of transportation and the law is to be construed 
to carry out the national conception of transportation writ- 
ten on every page of it. After the state rates have been 
brought before the commission by a complaint, the commis- 
sion is authorized to build up the entire rate structure to the 
standard prescribed by Congress. The cost of supporting 
the instrumentalities of transportation must be apportioned 
among all the users fairly, 
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Twenty per cent reduction in the forces of the shops of 
the Norfolk & Western is to be made at once, according to 
a notice posted at Roanoke, Va. The reduction, according to 
the notice, will begin with laborers and helpers. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued a partial 
advance summary of traffic statistics for Class I steam roads 
for the month of August, covering 158,000 miles of road 
operated. This shows a total of net ton miles handled dur- 
ing August by these roads of 28,438,000,000, as compared with 
23,527,000,000 in August, 1919. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has ordered Class I 
railroads to report to the commission for July showing for 
each occupational class the number of employees, the hours 
or days of service, the amount of compensation on the basis 
prevailing before July 20, 1920, and the amount of the in- 
crease resulting in each class from Decision No. 2 of the 
Railroad Labor Board. 


The St. Louis-San Francisco reports a freight movement 
for June amounting to 997,794,477 gross ton miles; and for 
August 1,015,286,540. The record for June was the best 
month in the history of the road up to that time, 451,259,347 
net ton miles; while for August the net ton miles aggregated 
465,686,553. The Frisco lines are making constant and ‘steady 
progress and are meeting with splendid co-operation from 
shippers and receivers of freight. 


The American Association of Railroad Ticket Agents held 
its second annual convention at Chicago on October 11. 
\mong the speakers were R. M. Allen, vice-president and 
traffic manager of the Rock Island; L. W. Landman, pas- 
senger traffic manager of the New York Central (Chicago), 
and E. L. Bevington, chairman of the Transcontinental Pas- 
senger Association. The principal topic before the meeting 
was the establishment of better relations between the public 
and those railroad employees who handle passenger traffic. 


The New York State Railroad Commission, second dis- 
trict, reporting a meeting of its special automatic-stop com- 
mittee, held in Albany’ on October 6, says that for the present 
no consideration will be given to mechanical trip or other 
contact devices, because it is desired to avoid possible com- 
plications in the electric zone of the New York Central, which 
road is the contemplated field of the proposed experimental 
installation. The committee hopes to come to a decision, 
as between the several devices which it has examined, by 
December 1. 


A. D. Mutz, an engineman, and one of six men killed at 
Piedmont, Mont., when 40 cars of a Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul train plunged down a grade into a gravel train, died 
as a result of his efforts to avert the accident, though he 
was not on duty at the time. He was standing at the station 
at Piedmont, with his wife, preparatory to boarding a pas- 
senger train for Three Forks, Mont., when he saw the run- 
away cars plunging down the grade. He jumped on the loco- 
motive and started the gravel train into a siding, but before it 
was clear of the main line the forward car of the approaching 
runaway crashed into the gravel train. 


Uniformity in railway statistics is the aim of the committee 
appointed by the Association of Railway Executives “to take 
up with the Bureau of Railway Economics questions of sta- 
tistics required or furnished by carriers.” The personnel of 
the committee, announced this week, includes J. Kruttschnitt, 
chairman of the board of directors of the Southern Pacific; 
A. J. County, vice-president of the Pennsylvania; J. G. Drew, 
vice-president of the Missouri Pacific; E. P. Bracken, vice- 
president of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy: C. L. Bardo, 
general manager of the New York, New Haven & Hartford; 
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Geo. A. Harwood, assistant to the president of the New York 
Central, and C. F. W. Felt, chief engineer of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe. The appointment of this committee 
was authorized at the meeting of the Association of Railway 


Executives in Chicago on September 3. 

W. W. Gregg, a passenger conductor on the Louisville & 
Nashville, has secured from the Kentucky Court of Appeals 
an injunction to prevent his place being taken by a freight 
conductor who has been promoted in accordance with a de- 
cision made by the Railroad Adjustment Board, at Chicago. 
It appears that the freight conductor is a member of the 
Order of Railway Conductors, and that Gregg is not; and 
the appeal to the court is on the ground that the action of the 
Adjustment Board is unduly favorable to the brotherhood 
and to the seniority rules embodied in the contract or agree- 
ment between the railroad company and the brotherhood. 
The court seems to have decided the question primarily on 
the ground that the Adjustment Board had authority only to 
pass upon disputes submitted before federal administration 
ceased and therefore had no jurisdiction in this case, which 
was filed after that time. As to the seniority rule, the judge 
thought it could not be invoked by a freight conductor to 
displace a passenger conductor. 


A. S. C. E. Nominees 


The Nominating Committee of the American Society of Civil 
Enginers has selected the following ticket for offices to be filled 
at the annual meeting on January 19, 1921. President, George S. 
Webster; consulting engineer, Philadelphia; vice-presidents, 
Andrew M. Hunt, consulting engineer, New York City, and Ed- 
ward E. Wall, water commissioner, City of St. Louis; treasurer, 
O. E. Hovey, assistant chief engineer, American Bridge Com- 
pany, New York City. Among the directors nominated is Frank 
T. Darrow,. assistant chief engineer of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy, Lincoln, Neb 


N. R. A. A. Board of Directors Meet 

The Board of 
Association met in Chicago 
which will be held at the C 


Directors of the National Railway Appliances 
on October 4 to plan for the exhibit 
sliseum, Chicago, next March, simul- 
taneously with the of the American Railway Engi- 
neering Association. Although invitations to apply for space 
were only sent to the members in July, more applications have 
already been received than at this time in any previous year. 
Other manufacturers contemplating exhibiting are urged to 
send in their applications promptly, and in any event before 
November 6, as space will be allotted at that time. In view 
of the prospects for more than the usual demand, the Board 
of Directors has in contemplation plans which will imcrease 
the amount of floor space available. 


convention 


Nebraska Enlarges Powers of Commission 


The Commission regulating public utilities of the state of 
Nebraska was given largely increased powers by special vote 
of the people on September 21, some 41 amendments to the 
state constitution having been adopted at this election. One 
of them provides that every public utility corporation or 
common carrier doing Nebraska shall report, 
under oath, to the commission on all such matters as it may 
require. This amendment was opposed by municipal owner- 
ship advocates because it will enable the commission to 
require municipally-owned corporations to make reports on 
the same forms as utilities. This amendment was 
carried by vote of four to one. Another amendment creates 
an industrial commission similar to that of the state of 


business in 


other 
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Kansas, which is intended to provide a means by which 
strikes may be prevented in the public service. This com- 
mission may require the submission to it of all such contro- 
versies where the public is endangered, and is empowered to 
determine the issues of the controversy. 


The A. S. C. E. Votes on Proposed 
Constitutional Amendments 


Of the seven proposed amendments to the constitution of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, the four amendments des- 
ignated as A, B, F and G, and opposed by the more progressive 
members of that society, were defeated by a narrow margin of 
from 224 to 448 votes out of a total of about 4,500. These amend- 
ments were opposed chiefly because of the fact that they were 
vague and uncoordinated and that though introduced in an en- 
deavor to democratize the society they tended toward the estab- 
lishment of a political machine in which the average member 
would probably have taken but little interest. The other three 
amendments, designated as C, D and E, and relating to dues, 
honorary membership, etc., were carried. 


The A. R. E. A. and the Proposed Federated Societies 


The Board of Direction of the American Railway Engineering 
Association at its meeting, October 11, 1920, resolved against 
the invitation of the Federated American Engineering Societies 
to become a charter member of that body. In brief the resolu- 
tion stated that the A. R. E. A., believing in the co-operation of 
engineering societies, had become a member of Engineering 
Council and that the work of the latter body had been of great 
benefit. Furthermore, the Board of Direction did not believe 
that the work of the Engineering Council should be interrupted 
or jeopardized by the formation of a new organization, as a 
result of which Engineering Council would be disbanded and its 
work turned over to a new body. It was, therefore, resolved 
that the American Railway Engineering Association “does not 
deem it advisable to become a member” of the proposed federated 
society and that the association “continue its membership in En- 
gineering Council.” 


Farmers’ Views Solicited by Illinois Central 


President C. H. Markham, of the Illinois Central, has further 
developed his plan of co-operation with the patrons of his line by 
sending a personal representative to interview farmer patrons in 
regard to their views and needs. The first of these direct inter- 
views has just been reported from Cherokee county, Iowa. The 
interviewer says that the farmers in this county thought first of 
the car shortage, although in general the railroad management 
was not blamed for the shortage. 

All of this material has been accurately reported, regardless 
of what the persons who were interviewed had to say, and will 
be circulated throughout the territory served by the Illinois Cen- 
tral and among all of the employees of that line. In discussing 
the principles behind this work, Mr. Markham said that “the 
highest degree of railroad service cannot be given unless the 
officers and employees of the railroad understand the problems of 
those whom the railroad serves, and unless those whom the rail- 
road serves, in turn, understand the problems of the railroad.” 


A Definition of “Engineer” 


A committee of the American Association of Engineers, con- 
sisting of George W. Hand, assistant to the president, Chicago 
& North Western, and Chairman of the National Railroad Coun- 
cil of A. A. E., J. B. Jenkins, valuation engineer of the Baltimore 
& Ohio; C. C. Burritt, office engineer of the Southern Railway 
and R. C. Bailey, district secretary of the association in Wash- 
ington, presented to the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
October 1, a request for a new definition of the term “engineers 
of mechanics.” The definition recommended by the committee is 
as follows: 

“The American Association of Engineers recommends that 
there shall be included in the group within the term ‘subordinate 
officials’ the following: 

“Technical Engineers. This class shall include all professional 
engineers, assistant engineers, engineer assistants, instrument- 
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men, rodmen, chairmen, designers, draftsmen, computers, tracers, 
chemists, architects, engineer supervisors, engineer inspectors, and 
all other employees engaged in office or field work in any de- 
partment and performing engineering work. None of the fore- 
going who have authority to employ, discipline or dismiss subor- 
dinates shall be included.” 


Strangling the Railroads Because It Is Convenient 


Railway freight and passenger rates can be held down; prices 
of other things usually cannot. 
planation of “the railroad problem,” as it exists in many places, 


This brief and pungent 








Your Railways and the 


Cost of Living 


EFORE the privy council at Ottawa 

B protest against the new railway 

rates has been made on the grounds 

that the giving of the new rates would raise 

the cost of living by a percentage many 

times higher than the percentage actually 
charged by the Canadian Railways. 

It was pointed out that the numerous 
middlemen who act as the distributors of 
goods would each add his percentage of pro- 
fit to the freight rate, so that although the 
railways might only receive say 40 cents ad- 
ditional freight charge on a shipment the 
public would be forced, by the distributing 
middlemen, to pay many times that amount. 

The managements of the various Can- 
adian railways desire, through this, their as- 
sociation, to draw the attention of news 
paper readers to the highly significant fact 
that the recent increase in United States 
Railway rates—an increase similar to the 
increase in Canada—has actually been fol- 
lowed by a decrease in the cost of living 
in that country. 


Futhermore, 

A great Canadian manufacturer recently 
made public — without any solicitation and 
without the previous knowledge of the rail- 
way managements — figures which proved 
that the retail selling price of a yar“ of plain 
white cloth in Winnipeg, after being hauled 
from Montreal to Toronto and Toronto to 
Winnipeg. would be increased only one-half 
a cent, even after the wholesaler had ad- 
ded 20 percent. profit to the new freight 
rate and the retailers another SO percent. 

He showed that these distributors, 
whether rightly or wrongly, added 15 cents 


-to his mill-price of 16 cents per yard. 


Yet the railways carried the raw cotton 
for this yard of goods from Texas to Mont- 
real, and the finished goods from the mill to 
Toronto and Toronto to Winnipeg for orte 
and one-half cents, 


One and one-half cents as against fifteen 
cents, 


We venture. to believe that, whatever 
the explanation or the justification may be, 
the same serious addition to cost by the dis 
tributing trades will be found in relation to 
almost every atricle of common household 
use. 


This is not to attack distributors. They 
may, themselves, be victims of a bad system 
or of an overcrowded trade. But it isto point 
out that if they add whatever percentage 
they. as a trade, find convenient, on fep of 
the freight rates the railways cannot help 
either themselves or the public. The oppres 
sive results of these practices should not be 
charged against the railway managements, 
nor cited as reasons for helding freight rates 
down merely because railway rates can be 
held down while other prices soar as the 
various trades find necessary. 


AILWAY charges always must be a serious item 
in determining cost of production, but the man- 
agements of your railways urge upon your attention 
this fact: That antiquated, overloaded and wasteful 
aystems of distributing goods are much more properly 
8 subject for public anxiety. 
Canada cannot prosper without 
prosperous railways. Canadian 
Ratiways cannot prosper unless 
Canada prospers. 


Beware of those who would resfrict and even 
strangle the railways of Canada simply because con 
trol exists there and is not so conventent in 
other departments of commercia! activity, 


The Railway Association of Canada 


263 St. James Street - - - - Montreal, P. Q. 











One of the Advertisements Now Appearing in Canadian 
Newspapers 


is a salient feature of a manifesto which has been issued by the 
railroads of Canada, and which appears in current issues of 
Canadian newspapers. A facsimile of one of the advertisements 
reduced in size, is given herewith. 


The Superpower System 


At a meeting of the New York Electrical Society held on 
October 7 at 29 West 39th street.. New York, William S. Murray, 
chairman of the Superpower Survey, organized by the United 
States Government, outlined the progress which has been made by 
his organization. 

The boundaries of the zone have been extended to include a 
little more of the Northeast Atlantic seaboard and the total 
area of the zone is now: about 60,000 sq. mi., or about 2 per cent 
of the total area of the country. 

As originally outlined, the Superpower System would provide 
an estimated machine capacity of 17,000,000 h. p., of which about 
10,000,000 would be used for industrial purposes and 7,000,000 
for the railroads. The total amount of machine capacity is now 
estimated to be somewhat in excess of this amount. 
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With the aid of lantern slides Mr. Murray outlined the ad- 
vantages which would be gained by such a system. He pointed 
ut that the average steam engine load factor is 10 per cent, 
that existing central stations have a load factor of about 30 per 
cent and with such a superpower system a 50 per cent load 
factor should be possible. 

Both steam and water power plants will be used to develop 
the power required, about 15 per cent of which will be water 


power. This percentage will shrink as the total power demands 
grow. The power plants under consideration will develop from 
300,000 to 400,000 kilowatts each. The average station now 


operating in this area has a kilowatt capacity of 3,000 and uses 
4.7 lb. of coal per kilowatt hour. 

In speaking of the trunk line railroads, which will receive 
power from this system, Mr. Murray pointed out that electric 
traction must be warranted by density of traffic and tunnel and 
terminal conditions. He expressed the opinion that not more 
than 25 per cent of the steam railroads in this area would be 
electrified for a long time to come, and that both alternating 
current and direct current will be used. 


Work Begun on Consolidation Plan 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has begun consid- 
eration of a tentative plan for the consolidation of the rail- 
roads into a limited number of systems in accordance with 
the terms of the transportation act. Prof. William Z. Ripley, 
of Harvard University, has been retained to assist the com- 
mission in working out such a plan and has been engaged 
on the work for about a month, reporting to Commissioner 
H. C. Hall. It is understood that one of the first phases of 
the work is a collection and examination of the various plans 
which have been worked out by various individuals or com- 
mittees. The Senate railroad bill contained a plan for com- 
pulsory consolidation of the railroads into a limited number 
of systems, but this was changed by the conference commit- 
tee which finally wrote the transportation act to a provision 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission shall as soon as 
practicable prepare and adopt a plan for the consolidation 
of the railway properties of continental United States into 
a limited number of systems so organized that competition 
shall be preserved as fully as possible and that, wherever 
practicable, the existing routes and channels of trade and 
commerce shall be maintained. Subject to the foregoing 
requirements, the law provides that the several systems shall 
be so arranged that the cost of transportation as between 
competitive systems and as related to the value of the prop- 
erties through which the service is rendered shall be the 
same so far as practicable, so that these systems can employ 
uniform rates in the movement of competitive traffic and 
under efficient management earn substantially the same rate 
of return upon the value of their respective railway prop- 
erties. When the commission has agreed upon a tentative 
plas, it is to give the same due publicity and upon reasonable 
notice, including a notice to the governor of each state, hear 
all persons who may file or present objections thereto. The 
commission is authorized to prescribe a procedure for such 
hearings. After the hearings it is to adopt a plan for such 
consolidation and publish it, but it may at any time there- 
after, upon its own motion or upon application, reopen the 
subject for such changes or modifications as, in its judgment, 
will promote the public interest. The voluntary consolida- 
tions on application of the railroad companies, as provided 
elsewhere in the law, are required to be in harmony with 
the commission’s plan. 


AT THE REQUEST of J. H. Townsand, secretary and manager 
of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, a meeting 
of the general superintendents of the railroads operating in 
the southern territory was held at St. Louis on October 6, 
to discuss co-operation in an effort to expedite the handling 
of logs to the mills and the movement of lumber outbound. 
At this meeting it was agreed to allow the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association to decide on what basis the mills 
should be rated, and the amount of each day’s cut will be 
decided after a conference with the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion. 
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William G. McEdward, division freight agent of the Pere 
Marquette, with headquarters at Bay City, Mich., has re- 
signed from railroad servcie. 

Resolutions declaring the freight rates on ice are “excessive” 
and result in an “unjust” charge to the consumer were adopted 
at the closing session of the annual convention of the National 
Association of Ice Industries at St. Louis, on October 7. 


The Railroad Commission of Kentucky has authorized the 
American Railway Express Company to make a general 
advance of 13.5 per cent in rates for the transportation of 
merchandise. This, with a previous advance, makes a total 
increase of 26 per cent in 1920. 


The Louisiana Railroad Commission has authorized the Ameri- 
can Railway Express Company to increase its Louisiana intra- 
state rates in the same measure and to the same extent as author- 
ized on interstate traffic by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The increase is about 12% per cent. 


The Board of Railroad Commissioners for Canada has 
issued an order under which the Fuel Administration of any 
province, after due notice, may seize carloads of coal not 
unloaded within six days and sell the same to the municipality 
or to the dealer offering the highest price therefor. 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, and the Great Northern, have announced 
the opening of a joint city ticket office at 524 Second Ave., 
South, Minneapolis, Minn., effective September 27. J. F. 
McElroy, joint agent, will have charge of the office. 


A Farm Marketing Bulletin has been issued by the Seaboard 
Air Line for the benefit of agricultural interests along the road, 
and it is proposed to issue the sheet monthly. Information is 
given concerning state fairs in Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida and Alabama. The Bulletin is to be 
posted in the stations of the road and other prominent, places. 


The use of tickets interchangeably between the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad on the one hand and the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing and the Central of New Jersey on the other, is to be dis- 
continued at the end of this month. Tariffs announcing the 
change have been issued, to take effect November 1 on certain 
sections, and November 5 on other sections. After these 
dates the tickets of each road will be accepted only on its 
own trains. 


With a shortage in California of 1,249 refrigerator cars and 
the demand in other states reported as increasing rapidly, the 
refrigerator department of the American Railroad Association, 
Car Service Section, has taken drastic steps to meet the situa- 
tion. All railroads in California have been notified to serve 
notice on dealers that those holding shipments in excess of five 
days will have an embargo placed against further business for 
their account until they make satisfactory arrangements to re- 
lease cars promptly. 


Coal Production 


The production of bituminous coal fell off sharply during the 
week ended October 2, according to the weekly bulletin of the 
Geological Survey. The output is estimated at 11,348,000 net 
tons, a decrease as compared with the preceding week of 506,000 
tons. The bulletin says the cause of the decrease is not yet 
clear. The total production during the first 234 working days of 
the year has been 404,114,000 net tons, an increase of 511%4 mil- 
lion tons as compared with 1919 and a decrease of about 45% 
million tons as compared with 1918. No recovery in the dump- 
ings at Lake Erie ports was reported during the week. The 
cumulative lake movement from the opening of the season now 
stands at 15,749,000 tons as against 22,822,000 in 1918 and 19,- 
174,000 in 1919. The movement to tidewater increased again 
during the week of October 2, but the all-rail movement of coal 
to New England again fell below the 1919 level. 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


The commission has suspended until February 8, the opera- 
tion of increased rates on sulphur, |. c. 1. from Byron Mound, 
If Hill and Damon, Tex., to Beaumont and Port 


\rthur tor export 


Freeport, Gu 


The commission has suspended until February 8, the operation 
of an exception to the Western Classification, providing for the 
elimination of the application of class C rating on zinger ale, 
c. 1, and in mixed carloads with other beverages, between points 
in Texas, and from Shreveport, La., to Texas destinations, leav- 
ing the rating provided for in the Western Classification applica- 


ble instead. 


The Commission has suspended until February 6, the operation 
of a supplement to a Pennsylvania tariff which provides for the 
cancellation of the existing proportional class arbitrary rates 
from Norfolk, Va., to United States Naval Operating Base, Hamp- 
ton Roads, Sewalls Point, Va., applicable on 1. c. 1. traffic from 
points on the Pennsylvania Railroad and connecting lines in east- 
ern territory, leaving local rates applicable instead. 


The commission has announced a hearing at Salt Lake City 
on November 1 before Examiner W. A. Disque on the refusal 
of the Utah Public Utilities Commission to permit increases 
for intrastate traffic similar to those permitted by the federal 
commission for interstate traffic. The rates in question are those 
on coal and ore and on passengers where the present fares are 
in excess of 3 cents a mile; also passenger fares on electric lines. 


The railroads have filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission tariffs providing for a general increase in de- 
murrage rates, as agreed upon with a committee representing 
the National Industrial Traffic League, which the commission 
is asked to make effective on five days’ notice. It is pro- 
posed that the general demurrage charge on all cars after 
expiration of free time shall be $3 for each of the first four 
days, $6 for each of the next three days and $10 for each 
succeeding day, and that under the average agreement after 
a car has accrued four debits the charge will be $6 for each 
of the next three days and $10 per day thereafter; debits 
which are not offset by credits will be charged at $3 each. 


State Commissions 


The Railroad Commission of Louisiana, by Order No. 2,359, 
following an examination of a tariff issued by the Louisiana & 
Arkansas, cancelling certain 1. c. 1. commodity rates without au- 
thority, and without authority therefor under the decisions of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the “Natchez Case,” imposes 
a fine of $5,000 on the railway company. 


The Illinois Public Utilities Commission on September 29 or- 
dered all railroads to give priority to the transportation of coal 
into Chicago; coal will take precedence over all freight except 
livestock, and the mines are to have first call on open-top cars. 
This action has been supplemented by the United States District 
Attorney, who has warned all labor unions engaged in any way 
in handling coal, that strikes would bring about federal prosecu- 
tion. 


Personnel of Commissions 


Wilbur LaRoe, Jr., has resigned as chief examiner of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Robert E. Quirk, now assistant director of the Bureau of 
Service of the Interstate Commerce Commission, has been 
appointed chief examiner, succeeding Wilbur La Roe, Jr., 
resigned. Mr. Quirk has been connected with the commis- 
sion for nine years and has served in various departments. 
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Court News 


Liability for Misinformation as to Train Time 


A passenger who had been misinformed as to the time of 
departure of a train and as a result had missed the train, 
procured an automobile and, wearing inadequate clothing 
drove across country on a cold, stormy night, suffering dis- 
comfort and inconvenience The North Da 
Court holds that he was not entitled to recover damages 
the discomfort and inconvenience, as the negligent or wrong- 
ful act of the railroad was not the proximate cause thereof 





At the time the information was given it was correct, but 
the departure of the train before the time stated was caused 
by a subsequent change of orders by the train despatcher 
The company’s employees did what they could to communi- 
cate the change to intending passengers. There was there- 
fore no basis for a finding of oppression, fraud, or malice.— 


Weeks v. Great Northern (N. Dak.) 175 N. W. 726 


Safety Appliance Act—Switching or Train Movements 


In an action for penalties for four alleged violations of the 
air brake provision of the federal Safety Appliance Act by mov- 
ing four cuts of cars without having the air brakes coupled and 
under control from the engine, the Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Fifth Circuit, holds that testimony tending to show that in the 
opinion of the witnesses it was safer for the trainmen to handle 
the trains with the air brakes uncoupled, and that it would cause 
the railroad great inconvenience and delay to comply with the 
law was inadmissible, as were printed copies of railroad rules 
tending to show that the movements of the cars in question were 
interpreted by the defendant to be switching movements, not 
covered by the law, and not requiring the air brakes to be coupled; 
this evidence being held irrelevant and immaterial because under 
the facts, as interpreted by the court. the movements of the cars 
were train movements and covered by the act.—Galveston, Hous- 
ton & Henderson v. United States, 265 Fed. 266. 


Liability for Crossing Flagman’s Negligence 


In an action against a railroad by an automobile passenger 
who was injured at a crossing after having been signaled by 
the railroad’s flagman to cross, the Indiana Appellate Court 
holds that in such an action the railroad cannot be held liable 
because it employed or retained in its employment an in- 
competent flagman; that the only liability it owed the plaintiff 
was to respond in damages for the flagman’s negligence.— 
L. E. & W. v. Griswold (Ind.) 125 N. E. 783. 

Jn an action against the railroad, arising out of the same 
circumstances, for damage to the automobile, it is held that 
where a railroad company employs a flagman as required 
by an ordinance, and he negligently signals to a traveler to 
cross when an approaching train is so close that the traveler 
cannot by exercising ordinary care avoid being struck, his 
negligence is chargeable to the railroad—L. E. & W. v 
Sanders (Ind.) 125 N. E. 793. 


Decisions Under Federal Employees’ Liability Act 
The Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit, holds that 
foreman of a wrecking train crew employed in connection witl 
interstate commerce, required before leaving his train at 
to prepare it for immediate service, remains in the interstate 
employment until the day’s work is finished by completing prep 

aration.—Director General of Railroads v. Ronald, 265 Fed. 138 
A member of a train crew, whose run was from a point in 
another state to Chicago, had eight hours off duty in Chicag 


and returned with ancther train. He was killed during the eizht 
hour period while sleeping in the caboose, which was being trans- 
ferred from one point to another in the Chicago yards. The 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh Circuit, holds he was not at 
the time emplcyed in interstate commerce within the act—Bishop 
v. Delano, 265 Fed. 263. 

The Kentucky Court of Appeals holds that the fact that an em- 
ployee when injured was assisting in loading old rails on a car 
for shipment after having been sold, does not show that he 
was employed in interstate commerce.—Illinois Central y. Probus 


(Ky ) 218 S. W. 724. 
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Foreign Railway News 
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Extension of Railways in Morocco Planned 


An agreement has been entered into between the Moroccan 
protectorate and a group made up of the Paris-Lyons-Medi- 
terranean and the Paris-Orleans railways, the Compagnie 
Generale of Morocco and the Compagnie Marocaine for the 
construction of a 1.44 meter gage railway in Morocco at a 
‘ost of approximately 970,000,000 francs (about $194,000,000 


par). 


New Uruguay-Argentina Line Proposed 


A project to build a railway from Montevideo direct to Colonia, 
where a ferry service to Buenos Aires would be inaugurated, 
is being seriously considered by the Administrative Council of 
Uruguay, according to a report from Vice Consul S. H. Avery 
at Montevideo. It is pointed out that this project would not 
only reduce the transportation expense between the two cities 
but that a saving in time of four hours would be effected. 


South Manchuria Railway 
Lonpon. 

The South Manchuria Railway Company proposes to spend 
on improvements during the next five years the sum of $32,544,000, 
as follows: $12,898,000 for double tracking and other improve- 
ments between Mukden and Changchun; $16,290,000 for loco- 
motives and cars; $600,000 on alterations of couplings for use 
in connection with the Chinese railways; and $2,756,000 for ex- 
tension of the present buildings, warehouses, etc. 


Huge Credits Granted for New Lines in Japan 


Although the Railway Department of Japan failed to secure 
the Diet’s approval of its project for extensive electrification, new 
credits of 155,000,000 yen (about $77,500,000) for the construc- 
tion of 224 miles of new lines of the regular 3 ft. 6 in. gage, and 
400,000,000 yen (about $200,000,000) for 772 miles of light rail- 
way. were approved. The railway authorities intend to bring up 
the electrification project again at the next session. 


Chilean State Railways Poorly Equipped 


Reports from Valparaiso say that the Chilean State Railways 
have reached their maximum carrying capacity, which meets 
about half of the transportation needs of the country. Owing 
io the difficulty of negotiating a foreign loan for the purchase 
of equipment abroad, the government is being urged to stim- 
ulate the manufacture of railway supplies in Chile. It has been 
about eight years since new equipment in large quantity has 
been purchased. In the meantime needs for new rolling stock 
to »rovide for additional business and for deteriorated equip- 
ment have grown apace. 


School for Railway Employees in Berlin 
3ERLIN, Germany. 

A school for railway employees was founded in Berlin about a 
year ago and the first annual meeting was held on July 15, 1920. 
At this meeting it was stated that owing to the success of this 
school, 20 branch schools were opened in the Prussian-Hessian 
railroad district during the year and that about 18,000 pupils are 
registered. It is planned to open a further 36 schools in the near 
future. It is the aim of the school to give all progressive em- 
ployees the possibility of further education. It therefore has 
established courses on general educative subjects given by’ well- 
known teachers of high schools and universities, and in addition 
special courses on railway matters. As both the workers and 
the employees’ trade unions are in favor of and are co-operating 
in the scheme, the government has declared its willingness to pro- 
mote and further the movement as far as possible. 
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Exports of Steam Locomotives in August 
The exports of steam locomotives in August totaled 125, 


valued at $5,424588. Of these 32, valued at $1,857,000, 
destined for Belgium, and 32, valued at $1,123,722, for Cuba. 
The detailed figures by countries, as compiled by the Division 
of Statistics of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
are as follows: 


were 





Countries Number Dollars 
PINE oir oa ew ea wiaraou ates e's Sree eWay eeeried eet ite 32 1,857,988 
Seen ORE PO OMEEE 6 ci6 5 <i) s vse wig v0.0 00s) 6 on bane Oasis 3 139,500 
PRMNINREN opts s ie ee ee Vins ale koe oe Se ore wa eRe 15 975,000 
IIS So eras aaa Stace asa tie Walgeeia ie Sal ie wore mer un ee 15 656,580 
MIN soy Roe Antares Reet ty ated 2 apa tall sea aia 1 15,368 
INS, eho ace cnt chs eA craigs ayaie aie Gia CRE TEE 1 3,700 
eS Sear ee 6 70,500 
NINN mea aot aici ape avert ore a AMaWid Mek aes o Sie Stein anlar we eioes I 21,800 
2 eae 32 1,123,722 
en ERR PN Serre rec cine eee 5 98,290 
motifs a Nts aires yea! Gato pdx toe as oe nia mie 1 8,400 
INUINE Mei oye erate c any oir ro aura tiki on ona re 2 63,940 
Philippine Isiancs 1 21,800 
French Africa ...... 10 368,000 

> ARS erates ae s dae tocol arate 125 5,424,588 


China Standardizing Its Railways 


The Chinese Ministry of Communications is making good 
progress in determining standards for the government rail- 
ways of that country. The Commission on Railway Technics 
was organized in 1918 to make observations and recommen- 
dations regarding standards for all phases of railway work. 
It is expected that, once uniform materials and equipment 
are decided upon, those manufacturers who can supply the 
specified materials most efficiently will secure the Chinese 
trade. The Ministry desires to have some of the railway 
supply industries locate in that country if possible. 


Exports of Car Wheels and Axles in August 


The exports of car wheels and axles in August had a total 
value of $469,413. The largest shipments were to Japan, Scot- 
land, Cuba and Canada, in the order named. The detailed figures 
by countries, as compiled by the Division of Statistics of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, are as follows: 

Countries 


Dollars 

Denmark ....... pewala wiv eara x Weare Ale arate Sone Re 286 
Greece ap satgr a akaacame alsaiascarap wipe lga oven cata ater eee aI 266 
SS ere 5s Wie ote dinieLna ee 18,415 
ME a corgaierars ox aw ceeds iain Fe Ae eee 32,262 
RS ere anne, Hamer eae PL? 64,593 
NR nak Wie 6 aie ei aln eis Cre ee 48,316 
BOS ee eee Se Pe ery OE oe 2,585 
INE a gag opis cis akan au re oe ge Ce ene 54 
PRN © Sie nase ebik Ga 65 55S OY PR SEER 44 
PI Siglo Aric gd psc percent eee re 1,859 
SHIVAGOD .scesceces a Ceweeamaelas oes 348 
WOMEER sic vu wie casino £40.00 06 0e be Oe eee 588 
Newfoundland and Labrador................e06 1,400 
WE occu 5S acai8 et Pie make aa he Chea ioe 85 
Re ak ph Lara. ww Sac Aree what tare Gate ae 62,355 
RMITOMEEE. TROUEISNEE oa pe aie ig.s Sree hjee ere Sere eae 1,314 
Argentina we ay PR Wn ee 17,299 
INE dos = dig avis nasa: die al’e oo wath pus Ree ae A 700 
BE, s.cccaneemews:s (owsemaemes enn 10,260 
Colombia ..... at i puaia-andcbieat iv eee tees 46 
A ERE ERS Pe Pregl heer ay ct Ub ms 989 
INI htc stata sahanarc alaloiG Sicha, Gtaiard miaiancht tala te mate ee 581 
RN ars aegis. c Mieie 3 sa 30 000 
oS ee ; acho cashes a aver glean cet 2,840 
Other British East Pndies...o.4 <5. iis viviaies «esis 131 
IN acini s CRE aie es Sate © ORES 340 ae Oe 91,610 
Australia Ne Caneel weg lave jad ieee Slee eee 39,765 
New Zealand ...... al Rtas erg eT DA GAGGED Ka eo 528 
Philippine Islands Pe eee Te eee ree 12,364 
SUGRTOME, QUCRETEL: PR CPION 5.5 wis.s/ste'd sro eas Merereledta wee 530 

PI a: Se Sara. d Gia oie Sos Avie ive Bia) ee Mieetes Seee CIS 27,000 
SR ssn: far ay 40 es Gih aie S Re Oe ara PRN Rea 469,413 


Railway Rates Increased in Korea 
Lonpbon. 

At the end of the last financial year the government lines in 
Korea showed a deficit of about $160,000, and it was estimated 
that the loss for the current year would amount to about $800,000 
unless steps were taken to provide an increased revenue. The 
authorities decided, therefore, to increase the rates. Accord- 
ingly, the freight rates were raised from 10 to 30 per cent in most 
cases, and to 50 or 60 per cent in the case of goods of high 
market value. Special rates were provided for animals, danger- 
ous goods (kerosene), vehicles, explosives, etc. Passenger fares 
were increased from 25 to 40 per cent and storage charges from 
30 to 100 per cent. 
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The Market for Cars in Cuba 


That Cuban sugar mills are large owners of rolling stock is 
pointed out by Trade Commissioner H. A. Chisholm in a recent 
report to the Canadian Department of Trade & Commerce from 
Havana. There are 193 sugar mills operating now in Cuba and 
it is estimated that they own 15,000 cane cars and 600 locomotives. 
Most of the railway lines operated by these mills are of standard 
gage. American cars are favored in the Cuban tariff by a re- 
duction of the ad valorem duty from the 31.25 per cent, which 
manufacturers of other nations must pay, to 11.25 per cent. This 
gives American manufacturers a decided advantage over foreign 
competitors. Some Cuban railways are, however, under British 
control and there is a disposition to favor British bidders when 
it can be done without increased cost. 


Exports of Railway Track Material in August 


The exports of rails in August totaled 56,160 tons, having a 
value of $3,661,174; of spikes, 2,699,131 Ib., of a value of $114,213; 
and of switches, frogs, splice bars, etc., of a value of $566,710. 
The detailed figures by countries as compiled by the Division of 
Statistics of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, are 
as follows: 


Switches, 


frogs, 

Spikes Steel rails splice 
Countries — 4 ————_. $s _, bars., ete. 

Pounds- Dollars Tons Dollars Dollars 
Sa ae ray eee ea ae St RE Oe tne Ey Per OO 11,351 
ME wiaiaui tiem cde draeidar  o. cminaade | atadeesia alae os aarkraie 357 
PD Ceccneeck teense, “weaker”, Mavic ee eae) | cas 2,659 
Greece ne ee econ ye ee am ere 1,316 79,872 7.9-0 
I es i a ee et een. etree a ree ee eee 1,749 
DPC eutksccssraaitewenwes —baeawal Tuesiers 118 6,913 2,321 
Dn tsthorecegaeceetwe -—-laemaem -cagmnar 4,465 ee 
England byaste was ‘ Cece. <eeais 2,838 145,309 11,163 
OS IP re ee = céuunk cate cecal 120 7,743 peer 
Bermuda ........ ; i 00 De skate » eeswnae veueren 

British Honduras. oe aa 2,200 Sa deimite: inane ‘ 
Canada .... cexeeeaer 7,963 340 2,588 125,740 36,478 
Costa Rica. patee veteGcecie. | atetatemes 73 
Quatemala 12.852 Se ciataace- “las, | -etaewiaiie 
Honduras Ae er 58,855 2,775 788 43,887 651 
Nicaragua . earns 11,885 787 113 6,780 ; 
Panama ; : =? in) van eka | Caveaees 3,118 

Salvador ..... ured 0,000 iB Ae Core arte 
Mexico ; ad awa ae ; 210,964 10,970 362 19,197 46,985 
Jamaica .. ee re 4,148 316.510 1,934 
Se ... 1,299,875 51,862 9,348 562,437 150,331 

Dutch West Indies... ies 5,836 De casean  —aacricens 

French West Indis : 1,600 Ln 2actae. ~ weceelnd wees 
Dominican Reouble ; 10,315 508 107 7,200 27,848 
Argentina : , ae ae 2,882 176,034 amas 
Brazil — , ; ; _ 401,600 14,608 5,220 351,340 15,828 
Chil , oe 11,090 599 212 16,987 541 
Colombia ...... 3.600 06 108 5,384 3,965 
Ecuador — ars 10,000 ee seewe: pees 5,811 
British Guiana.. : ‘ ‘on ‘wronks 200 17,500 64 
Paraguay 385 23,427 1,053 
POT ceces 120 984 126 8.666 7,793 
SSE ELE Ra AD a a a NE er Ra en Fg ee 5,024 
Venezuela eve jeeeee onente ~€06:0:0's 266 
China : iets 47.016 1,549 169 12,221 3,328 
Kwantune a = 2,896 893 284 19,362 743 
British India ee ee 34,000 1,700 833 43.344 2.497 
Straits Settlements bs aaa ~ wens 756 49,679 21,626 
Other British East Indies... «2.22: ssecee ne 7 iat meet 378 
Dutch East Indies 7 51,755 $.420 3,587 58.416 67,663 
Japan ace sane ix $12,977 5,818 13,717 963,584 72,542 
NE ier ee is Sk aS ae pinale pu waren + erated 22,032 
New Zealand ; inawoateaeeee. leanne 230 
i Ce ccc eceedns “Seekes “«6Cker SkRERE, eereees 247 
Philippine Islands os - 8.532 333 865 57.848 22.298 
i Ci es 866 b eee. weber 104 7,775 6,392 
Portuguese Africa 401 22,019 1,013 
Total ae oe ee ne 114,213 56,160 3,661,174 566,710 


Well Known English Railway Engineer Dies 
LonDON. 

The late Sir James Benjamin Ball, chief engineer of the Lon- 
don, Brighton & South Coast Railway, who died September 16, 
was appointed to this position in February, 1917. He joined the 
staff of the Great Northern in 1890 and subsequently assisted 
in the construction, among other works, of the Lancashire, Derby 
& East Coast Railway. In 1899 he became engineer of this rail- 
way, which position he held until the line was absorbed by the 
Great Central, on the staff of which he was appointed assistant 
engineer (new work) in January, 1907. In 1911 he was made 
engineer-in-chief of the Great Central. During his service with 
the Great Central, Sir James Ball was responsible for a large 
amount of new construction. In 1917 he was appointed controller 
of timber supplies and in 1918 he received the honor of knight- 
hood in recognition of his services. 
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Exports of Cars in August 

Steam railway freight cars, 2,643 in number, of a value of 
$4,181,391, were exported from this country in August. 
1,700 valued at $2,425,000 went to Poland and Danzig. For rail- 
ways other than steam lines, 410 cars valued at $320,477 were 
shipped from American ports. Of these the greatest number, 
149, went to Cuba. Exports of car parts were valued at $1,611,825. 
No passenger cars were exported. The detailed figures by 
countries, as compiled by the Division of Statistics of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, are as follows: 


Of these 


Steam 
Pee hes oe 
Freight For other 
and other railways Parts 
Countries ee ee of cars, 
No. Dollars Nc. Dollars Dollars 
NINN c. tiece eral niovateadiee ae aaneie avn eneten etc  apatkeie 31 
Poland and Danzig........... 1,700 2,425,000 ... ze aes 200 
OO Ere es eri Mona Meenas ame ' Wetwerae 0,935 
RES ee ee ee ee ea 16,331 
Yugoslavia, Albania and Fiume. 3 ....0 0 cccoese coe cccees 386 
RN oe lates eee erence ae 99 148,967 83 146,282 60,590 
0 RS ee See face  ieuaee ia: ° Gaerne 27,443 
NINN chicdi err oat alae rl tee 26 27,925 8 780 3,957 
Newfoundland and Labrador.... cei: anata — arate 2,514 
NE. bc ar8 dal Grain ew wei Baal ot 8 2,400 ee 
Trinidad and Tobago.......... eee. stagaad 1 1,431 
Da oty cu aacassn oh maw enon 366 637,713 149 94,699 126,368 
eee eee yeh ame were, “aaenaee ete wines 29 
Dominican Republic............ 2 2,490 26 14,337 17,737 
DE “irtatocccateccopude. lake ceeeeeh ae | ey 21,145 
IN Ga ncndcia bh aaltepet ore ee re bite paki 876 
PEE oo wei G eb meses tee uaa na 30 169,760 1 14,200 33,755 
DS aciewaen a6 taint ae auiaaancre™ yaaa. eR eaete 1 2,044 27 ,033 
re cae fa ac 12 7,136 ia outet 1,62 
Rr rere ee eae Paar aera” “Sra seeming 5,16€ 
IN ce na hain hare ate ate late a ie Ne cea 194.1 
Kwantung Pe ee ra Pe ee — a aekis 15,68: 
cn rr re waeienl aware cum. ceopeatoe 18,413 
Other British East Indies....... ..cc — ccvcves barat l 0 
Dutch East Indies...... 0.0.00: Seecdvaet nC Rcareraress 135 8,910 ‘ 
I ee julwa?) | Wace rei ey. 1,737 
CO ee eee eee <cim  “We ken eae Sumglatelas 152,6 
Te rn et en am he a ey Te , 018 
British South Africa.......... toe eka 6 7,7 798 
NI ard wives a haan ee renters 400 760,000 3 
Ie Siahos races 2,643 4,181,391 410 320,477 


Military Disturbances Upset 
Chinese Railway Operation 
PEKIN \ugust 1 

At the beginning of July the operating revenues of the Chinese 
Government Railways showed an increase of about $6,000,000, 
or at the rate of about 15 per cent for the year. All of that in- 
crease, and more, has been wiped out by the disturbances of the 
past six weeks. 

The impending cabinet reorganization, reported in May, de- 
veloped through June into an impasse. By July 1, trooy 
ments in all directions toward Peking were requiring a consider- 
able portion of railway equipment. By July 10, Peking was 
practically under siege. Five days later passenger service 01 
both the Peking-Mukden and Peking-Hankow lines was sus- 
pended on account of fighting. Simultaneously, the Shanghai- 
Nanking line was broken by troops endeavoring to create a di- 
version in favor of the besieged Peking party, and about July 20 
the Tientsin-Pukow line was cut south of Tenchow to protect 
the arsenal there from Shantung forces favorable to Peking 
The Peking-Suiyuan line was commandeered by the military from 
the first, but some civilian traffic was carried sporadically f 
time to time. 

According to the Boxer Protocol, the Peking-Mukden line must 
be kept open from Peking to the sea (Shanhaikuan). Accord 
ingly, after two or three days’ interruption, the foreign military 
authorities in Tientsin formed a “military special” and attempte 
to run through to Peking. But the first two or three attempts 
took them not further than 20 miles. In the meantime, a foreigi 
adviser of the Ministry of Communications, assisted by a secretary 
of the British Legation, brought two trains through from Peking 
A special in the opposite direction which started immediately 
afterward was wrecked in collision with a military train running 
“wild.” During the following week, military “foreign specials” 
were forced through to Peking, and at least one train a day each 
way has been run since. At the present writing, the Peking- 
Mukden is running about half its regular passenger service, and 
a minimum of freight service. At one time Chingwangtao harbor 


move- 


rom 


was full of, ships tied up for lack of coal. 
The Shanghai-Nenking break was repaired within a few days 
The damage is estimated at only $150,000. The Tientsin-Pukow 
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remained out of commission on the northern section for nearly 
two weeks. But the Peking-Hankow and the Peking-Suiyan are 
not running through trains yet. 

The quarrel which has occasioned all of this disturbance is 
variously described. It is between an alignment of leaders—one 
denominated as the “Anfu Club” and the other as the “Chihli 
faction.” The Anfu Club has been held responsible in popular 
opinion for the weakness of the Chinese Government in the face 
of Japan. Its higher members were the men supposed to be get- 
ting rich on Japanese money secured by “secret agreements.” 
The ex-minister of communications who was driven from office 
last year was a member. His successor became the treasurer of 
the Anfu Club. Japanese officers were instructors in the “Fron- 
tier Defence Army,” which was principally the Anfu Club army. 
Upon the defeat of the Anfu forces, their principal leaders fled 
to the Japanese Legation for protection. The other legations 
refused to receive any Chinese for protection. The Japanese 
Legation denied the presence of these men for over two weeks. 
But the Chihli commanders posted armed forces at every entry 
to the Legation Quarter, and nailed up pictures of ten of the 
“wanted” Anfu leaders with instructions to scrutinize every 
passerby Finally, during the past week the Japanese Minister 
in a formal letter to the foreign office has admitted the presence 
of nine of the ten men. . 

Among the “wanted” men is the minister of communications, 
Tseng Yu-chun and Tinge Shih-yuan, director-general of the 
combined Peking-Hankow, Peking-Suiyuan lines. It is alleged 
that the former is short in his accounts by several millions, The 
director of the railway department, Y. C. Whang, was kept under 
guard in the ministry for about a week and made to give an 
explanation of all items during an audit of the ministry’s ac- 
counts. The results of this audit have not been made public. 

NEw CABINET ANNOUNCED 

‘A new cabinet has just been announced. As minister of com- 
munications, Yeh Kung Cho is an excellent appointment. He 
has twice been vice-minister, is responsible for the unification of 
accounts and standardization of equipment and engineering stand- 
ards, now under way, and was technical delegate to the peace 
conference. Many Americans in New York, San Francisco, and 
other cities will remember meeting him, with Dr. C. C. Wang, 
as they were proceeding to Paris. A constructive program is 
expected to proceed from this appointment. 

One of the first acts of the new administration is to revoke 
the order amalgamating the Peking-Hankow and the Peking-Sui- 
yuan lines. They have, in fact, been operated as separate lines 
all the time, and the accounts have been merged only as a total. 
It is expected that a careful audit of the accounts of these two 
lines will next be ordered, and certain questionable contracts for 
materials may be the subject of review. 


SHortT oF MONEY 


In the meantime, the ministry of communications is undoubtedly 
in close quarters for money. The Anfu officers drew upon the 
lines to the last dollar possible before they were ousted. During 
hostilities, the Chihli forces sent an armored car up and down 
the Peking-Hankow line collecting from the stationmasters en 
route. Heavy interest payments and loan installments are due 
in October. It is probable that some sort of loan financing will 
have to be resorted to as a temporary shift. 

It is reported that the American adviser to the ministry of 
communications, John Earl Baker, has been re-engaged for a 
term of three years. 

The efforts of Japanese interests to get access to the coal and 
iron deposits of Shansi have been referred to in these notes sev- 
eral times. The latest development has occurred in the south of 
that province. Ore is now being taken out by mules to the 
Yellow River some 70 miles to the south, and shipped in barges 
to Tsinanfu, where it is loaded for Tsing Tau via the Shantung 
railway. To mask the forces behind it, German engineers are in 
charge, claiming themselves to be Finns. One of these men be- 
came seriously ill and the nearest physician was an American 
missionary, who before leaving ferretted out the whole story. 


DrouGHTt IN NortH CHINA 
North China is suffering from the worst drought since the 
Boxer year 1900. This will not immediately affect railway rev- 
enues, as it will stimulate shipments of grain from remote 
districts, but the distress will unavoidably set back progress in 
this region very considerably. 
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Locomotives 


THE Los Ancetes & Sart LAKE has ordered 10 locomotives 
from the American Locomotive Company. 


THe CAMoA QuArRRY COMPANY, Havana, Cuba, has ordered 
one locomotive from the Vulcan Iron Works. 


THE LuNGHAI RAILROAD, China, will ask for prices soon, 
through a New York Japanese export house, on 8 Mikado type 
locomotives. 


THE Marion & EASTERN is in the market for one second-hand 
Consolidation type locomotive, also for a small ditcher with 
extra long boom. 


Tue Gutr Coast Lines, reported in the Railway Age of Sep- 
tember 24 as inquiring for 3, 4-6-0 type locomotives, have ordered 
5 locomotives from the American Locomotive Company. 


Tue Los AnceLes & SALT LAKE has ordered 10 Mikado type 
locomotives from the American Locomotive Company. These 
locomotives will have 26 in. by 28 in. cylinders; a total weight 
of 300,000 Ib., and will be equipped with superheaters. 


THE TENNESSEE CENTRAL, reported in the Railway Age of 
August 20 as inquiring for some locomotives, has ordered 4 
Mikado type locomotives from the American Locomotive Com- 
pany. These locomotives will have 20 in. by 28 in. cylinders; a 
total weight in working order of 197,000 lb., and will be equipped 
with superheaters. 


THE SoutH BuFFALo RaiLway has ordered 2 six-wheel 0-6-0 
type locomotives and 1 eight-wheel 0-8-0 type locomotive from 
the American Locomotive Company. The six-wheel locomotives 
will have 20 in. by 26 in. cylinders and a total weight of 154,000 
Ib. in working order. The eight-wheel locomotive will have 22 in. 
by 28 in. cylinders and will have a total weight of 209,000 Ib. 
These locomotives will be equipped with superheaters. 


Freight Cars 


THE New Yorx, Cuicaco & St. Lovis is inquiring for 6 
caboose car bodies. 


THE CANADIAN PACIFIC is inquiring for 500 hopper coal cars 
of 75 tons capacity. 

THE CAROLINA, CLINCHFIELD & OHIO is inquiring for 100, 40-ft. 
flat cars of 50 tons capacity 


THE SOUTHERN Raitway is asking for prices on 2,500 


steel center sill box cars of 40 tons capacity. 

THE SEABOARD Air LiNE is asking for alternate bids on 350 
composite hopper cars in place of 350 steel cars. 

THe Ext Paso & SouTHWESTERN, reported in the Railway Age 


of Sept. 24 as inquiring for 75, 10,000-gal. tank cars, has ordered 
from the general American Tank Car Corporation. 

Tue West INDIA SuGAR FINANCE CorPoRATION, 129 Front street, 
New York, reported in the Railway Age of October 8, as being in 
the market for 250 cane cars of 20 tons capacity, has ordered this 
equipment from the Magor Car Company. 


Passenger Cars 


THe SouTHERN RAILWAY is inquiring for 50 coaches and 50 
baggage cars. 

Tue NATIONAL Biscuit Company, New York, is inquiring for 
one Arms Palace horse car. 

THe New York, New Haven & Hartrorp is inquiring for 8 
steel motor cars and 14 trailer cars. 


THE CusBaA RaAILroap has ordered 4 sleeping cars and 10 com- 
bination baggage and express cars from the Pullman Company. 
PEKIN-SUIYUAN RaiLway.—Car builders have an inquiry for 
60 passenger cars to be used on this road and the Pekin-Hankow. 
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Horace B. Hench, vice-president of Templeton, Kenly & 
Co., Ltd., Chicago, has resigned. 


F. Rodger Imhoff, field engineer at Detroit, Mich., for the 
Precision & Thread Grinder Manufacturing Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has been appointed sales manager. 


R. E. Bressler, manager of the Jordan Company, East 
Chicago, Ind., has resigned to accept a position with the 
Western Wheeled Scraper Company, Aurora, III. 


The American Car & Foundry Company, Madison, IIL. 
has awarded a contract to the Wimmer Construction Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., for a new one-story spring works 
building, to cost approximately $50,000. 


A. L. Greenbaum, supervisor of work equipment and motor 
ears of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, with headquarters 
at Chicago, has been appointed manager of the O. F. Jordan 
Company, East Chicago, Ind., effectivé September 15. 


A special committee appointed by the Secretary of War 
to investigate charges of irregularity in the award of $2,- 
200,000 to the Standard Steel Car Company for the settlement 
of-claims arising out of the cancellation of war contracts, 
has made a report which was made public by the War De- 
partment that the award of $2,200,000 was an adjustment 
made under the Dent act “upon a fair and equitable basis” 
and that it did not “include prospective or possible profits or 
any part of the contract beyond the goods and supplies de- 
livered to and accepted by the United States, and the reason- 
able remuneration for expenditures and obligations or liabili- 
ties necessarily incurred in performing or preparing to per- 
form said contract or order.” The committee moreover finds 
no fraud in the settlement and completely exonerates the 
contractor and all government officers connected with the 
settlement from any such imputation. The committee is of 
the opinion that the government exercised good business 
judgment in making the award for the amount and at the 
time it did. 


Iron and Steel 


Tue MINNEAPOLIS & St. Louis has ordered 5,000 tons of rails 
from the United States Steel Corporation for 1921 delivery. 

Tue Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN has ordered 910 tons of steel 
from the American Bridge Company for ore dock work at Ash- 
land, Wis. 


Hotst & Vapiiio, 161 Maiden Lane, New York, have ordered 
40 tons of railroad spikes from the Consolidated Steel Company, 
for export to Cuba. 

Tue St, Lours-SoUTHWESTERN has ordered deck plate girder 
spans amounting to 264 tons from the American Bridge Company 
for work at Plano, Texas, and Addison. 


THe GOVERNMENT OF THE NETHERLANDS, Colonial Department, 
17 Battery Place, New York, is inquiring for 20,000 tons of &2- 


lb. rails for use on the State Railways in Java. 


Signaling 


Tue Cuicaco & ALTon has authorized the continuance of the 
installation of automatic block signals on double track between 
Nilwood. Ill., and Rinaker, a distance of about 11 miles. 


Tue Great NortTHeRN has ordered from the General Railway 
Signal Company, Rochester, N. Y., an electric interlocking, Model 
2, unit lever type, 64-lever machine, for Carlton, Minn., to be in- 
stalled by the railroad company’s forces. 

Tue Artcuison, TopeKA & Santa FE has ordered from the 
General Railway Signal Company, Rochester, N. Y., an electric 
interlocking machine for Newkirk, Okla. The machine will have 
15 working levers, and will be installed by the company’s forces. 
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AtcHison, TopeKA & SANTA FE—This company is accepting 


bids for the construction of two lavatory buildings, one a two- 


story structure, and the other a one-story building, at Shopton 
Jowa, to cost approximately $45,000. 


CHICAGO, Rock IsLanp & Paciric.—This company has awarded 
a contract to the Railway Water & Coal Handling Company, 
Chicago, for the construction of a water station and treatin 
plant at Valley Junction, Iowa, to cost approximately $85,000 
The Railway Water & Coal Handling Company will also install 
a fire protection system in the company’s shops at Shawnee, Okla.., 
at an approximate cost of $17,000. 






CANADIAN NATIONAL.—This company contemplates improve- 
ments to its plant at Thaudiere Junction, Quebec, to cost ay 
proximately $200,000, which will include an extension to the 
enginehouse and the installation of a coaling plant. 


Cuicaco Union Station.—This company contemplates th 
construction of a viaduct on Madison street, Chicago east, ex 
tending from Canal street to the bridge across the Chicago river, 
and it is understood that the company will shortly accept bids 
for the structural steel required for this work. 


Detroit & IRoNtoN.—The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
announced a hearing at Lansing, Mich., on October 19, on the 
application of this company for a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity for the construction and operation of a new line in 
Wayne county, Michigan. 


GRAND TRUNK.—This company contemplates the construction 
of a frame engine house at Kalamazoo, Mich. The company has 
awarded a contract to the Roberts & Schaefer Company, Chicago, 
for the installation of electric elevating equipment in the coaling 
station at its Milwaukee Junction yards in Detroit, Mich. 


MICHIGAN NoRTHERN.—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has announced a hearing at Lansing, Mich., on October 21, on 
the application of this company for a certificate authorizing it to 
construct and operate a new line in Midland, Isabella, Gratiot, 
Clinton, Eaton, and Ingham counties, Michigan. 


MINNEAPOLIS & St. Louis.—This company contemplates the re- 
building of its terminal facilities, including its roundhouse, at 
Fort Dodge, Iowa. 


Missourr Paciric—This company has awarded a contract to 
J. E. Nelson & Sons, Chicago, for the construction of a reservoir, 
dam, pump house, and water lines, at Wagstaff, Kans., at an 
approximate cost of $90,000. 


OaHu RaitwaAy & LAND Company, Hono.tutu, T. H.—Thi 
company is constructing 13 miles of second main line track of 
ft. gage. Sixty pound rails are being used. The improvement 
will necessitate the construction of five new concrete bridges 
and a few additional sidings, the purchase of 16 automatic block 
signals and the making of several cuts. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—This company has under construction an addi- 
tion to one of its electrical substations at Philadelphia, Pa., in 
which new equipment to cost about $100,000 will be installed. 
The building will be 30 ft. by 30 ft. and 60 ft. high, of brick, 
terra cotta and reinforced concrete, and will cost approximately 
$60,000. The contract for the construction of the building has 
been let to F. A. Havins Company, Philadelphia, Pa. The cit; 
officials of Jersey City, N. J., have approved the proposal of this 


company that it construct a new overhead vehicular bridge ovet 
its tracks at Tonelle street to replace the present structure. The 
engineering department is now working on plans. This bridg 


will have a total width of 50 ft. and will be 97 ft. long, allowing 
for the passage of eight tracks under it—two more than the present 
structure provides space for. The superstructure of the new 
bridge will be of steel, while the bridge itself will be of concreté 
construction with an asphalt wearing surface on the cover deck 
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PERE MaroueTTeE.—The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
announced a hearing at Lansing, Mich., on October 20, on the 
application of this company for a certificate authorizing it to 
abandon a branch line in Kalkaskia county, Michigan. 


TAMPA SOUTHERN.—This company has again taken up the con- 
struction of a 9-mile belt line from Gillette, Fla., to Palmetto, 
via Ellenton, which work was held up during the war period. 
The country to be traversed is relatively flat. Little grading 
and no bridges, other than small culverts, will be necessary. 
The contract for grading has been let to E. C. Stover, Tampa, 
Fla. The purpose of the new line is to expedite the movement 
of perishable foodstuffs around Tampa Bay. 


Texas CENTRAL.—This company contemplates the rebuilding of 
its station at Albany, Tex., which was burned recently. 


Wisconsin & MicHicAn.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to resume the 
operation of its connection between Faithorn Junction and Aragon 
Junction, Mich., a distance of 7.17 miles, on which the rails had 
been taken up. The Interstate Commerce Commission has an- 
nounced a hearing at Lansing, Mich., on October 26, on the ap- 
plication of this company for a certificate authorizing it to re- 
sume the operation of its abandoned line. 


WENATCHEE SOUTHERN.—Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by this company at Olympia, Wash., contemplating the con- 
struction of a road from Wenatchee, Wash., to Pasco and Ken- 
newick, connecting the Great Northern, the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul, the Northern Pacific, and the Union Pacific. 


WESTERN Paciric.—This company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for a certificate authorizing it to con- 
struct a branch line of 134 miles from its main line at or near 


Bidwell, Cal., to connect with a logging road. 











The High Cost of Experience 


By GEO. BRADSHAW 
Copyright. 1920 
Nine little railroad men handling freight; 


One stepped on a rusty —that left eight. 


Eight little railroad men surfacing track eleven; 
One didn’t hear the J\ and then there were seven. 


Seven little railroad men with a lot of cars to fix; 


One failed to post blue y | and then there were six. 


Six little railroad men, all spry and live; 
ine & and then there were five. 
One rode on engine yy 


Five little railroad men, all warned before; 


One went between moving 1, ; then there were four. 


Four little railroad men with good eyes to see; 


One didn’t wear his Qa, and then there were three. 


Three little railroad men, on train overdue; 


One left a [== open and then there were two. 


Two little railroad men on a switch run; 


One left a { k foul and now there’s only one. 


Said one little railroad man, left all alone; 
“Now, while my skin is whole and my life’s my own, 
I'll take your Safety Dope, Doc,—I’ll take it straight 


Before I go the way of the other eight.” 























An Effective Safety Poster Prepared and Distributed by 
Geo. Bradshaw, Supervisor of Safety, Pere Marquette. 
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DOUTUROUTUUUUETERETEETTETTEEEEEEE EEE Wititit COUUEEOCTEEUTREE TEE EOPEET EEE 
BALTIMORE & OuH10.—This company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to issue $3,000,000 of re- 
funding and general mortgage, series B, 6 per cent bonds, to 
be exchanged for an amount of series A, 5 per cent 
bonds heretofore issued under the same mortgage, and to pledge 
$3,000,000 of A. 3 per cent bonds and $10,000,000 of 
series B, 6 per cent bonds with the director general of rail- 
roads in anticipation of a settlement with the Railroad Ad- 
ministration as security for $9,000,000 of a general balance due 
the government to be funded for 10 years. It is the purpose 
of the company to obtain bonds paying a higher rate of interest 
more nearly in conformity rates of interest 
and to obtain a higher value for the purpose of the pledge. 
The company has executed or is about to execute an agree- 
ment with the director general under which it will issue its 
promissory note for $9,000,000 at 6 per cent. 


equal 


series 


with the present 


Boston & MAINE.—A special meeting of stockholders has been 
called for October 26 to act on amending the equipment trust 
agreement, dated January 15, 1920, on an issue of $10,000,000 
bonds to be secured by present mortgages; also on authorizing 
equipment trust agreement to provide for purchase of 50 loco- 
motives through equipment notes not exceeding $3,000,000; on 
a loan from the United States and on authorizing issue of bonds 
or notes as prescribed by the in connection with 
the loan; to act on an issue of bonds for paying or refunding 
bonds of the Boston & Lowell and Connecticut River Railroads 
aggregating $609,000, which mature January 1, 1921. 


sovernment 


Cuicaco, MILWAUKEE & ST, P This company has effected a 
final settlement with the Railroad Administration of the ac- 
counts in favor of and against the government for causes arising 
out of the federal control 
a lump sum payment and fu 


its property, by which it receives 
ds its indebtedness to the govern- 
10 vears. The Railroad Ad- 
amount of the settlement, 
The 
War 


ment for capital expenditures for 
ministration has not announced the 
pending action on it by the company’s board of directors. 
company has paid off its loan of $11,500,000 from the 
Finance Corporation. 


Cuicaco, Rock IsLanp & Paciric.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has approved the making of a loan of $2,000,000 
to this company to aid it in meeting its 1920 maturing in- 
debtedness. The carrier its is required to finance in con- 

nection with its maturing indebtedness approximately $6,000,000. 


Detroit & [RoNToN.—-The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
announced a hearing at Lansing, Mich., on October 19, on the 
application of this company authority to issue its corporate 
stock and assume certain obligations as lessee respecting the 


securities of the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton. 

The lease of the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton to the new De- 
troit & Irenton Company trolled by Henry Ford, was up- 
held by Justice Finch in the New York State Supreme Court 
on October 7. given in answer to the petition 
injunction to prevent the di- 
rectors from leasing the | to the Ford interests. 

City, Mexico O tr.—The Commerce 
Commission on Octol 1] a supplemental application, 
certified its appro to William T. Kemper, receiver, 


Opiniie S 





stockholders 


of minority 


KANSAS Interstate 





of $2,500,000 to aid him meeting maturing indebtedness, con- 
sisting of receiver’s cert tes due December 1, 1920. The 
loan covers the applicant’s maturities and 
was approv d after ( lusive show that operation of the 
carrier would have t uspended unless the aid of a loan 


were i ven, 


Lonc IstANp.—The Interstate Commerce Commission on October 
4 certified its appr » this company of $718,000 to 
aid the carrier in purchasing four switching locomotives and 
six 10-wheel standard freight locomotives at an estimated total 
cost of $437,000, and making additions and betterments to 
roadway and structut yf $500,000. The carrier itself 
is required to finance $218,000 of the cost of the equipment to 
meet the loan of the 2 
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Missourt Paciric.—The Interstate Commerce Commission on 
October 11 approved a loan to this company of $8,671,760, to 
aid it in meeting its maturing indebtedness and in providing 
itself with new equipment and additions and betterments to 
way and structures. 


New Or.Leans, TEXAS & Mexico.—This company has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to issue 
eight promissory notes for $25,000 each at 7 per cent, secured 
by an equipment trust obligation covering 10 steel passenger 
coaches and 5 steel baggage cars being constructed by the 
American Car & Foundry Company. It also asks authority to 
assume an obligation dated June 1, by which the company 
agrees to pay to the War Department $12,500 per annum for 
nine years at 6 per cent as the balance of the purchase price 
for 5 Russian locomotives. It also asks authority to issue 
$800,000 of its first mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds and $530,000 
of 5 per cent non-cumulative income bonds, to be deposited as 
collateral for a loan from the government, and to issue non- 
cumulative 5 per cent income bonds not exceeding $280,000, 
and its capital stock or voting trust certificates not exceeding 
$175,000, to be delivered to citizens of France and Belgium 
holding bonds issued under the mortgage of May 17, 1910, and 
depositing them in compliance with the plan of organization of 
August 25, 1915. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.—The stockholders at a 
special meeting at New Haven, Conn., on October 11 approved 
the directors’ recommendations to put a general mortgage on 
the company’s properties to assist in financing the indebtedness 
of the company to the government. Final action will be taken 
at a meeting on November 11. 


PHILADELPHIA & ReApING.—Charles H. Ewing and George M. 
Shriver have been elected directors to succeed George F. Baker 
and Daniel Willard. 


SouTHERN RAiLway.—Exclusive of $4,195,000 in wages that were 
made retroactive to May 1 by the award of the Railroad Labor 
Board, this company in the first six months following the termi- 
nation of federal control earned $642,078 in excess of the gov- 
ernment guaranty, which it could have accepted, but did not. 
Referring to the results of operation, President Harrison said: 
“Tf, by reason of the addition to its expenses for four months 
of the period of approximately $4,195,000 in increased wages, 
under the award of the Railroad Labor Board on July 20, 1920, 
without a contemporary compensation of increased rates, the 
Southern proper failed to secure the equivalent of the full 
guaranty in the period, nevertheless its ‘railway operating in- 
come’ was $3,449,734 greater than that from the government 
operation of the same lines in the corresponding months of 
1919, and, moreover, the Southern earned its preferred stock 
dividend for the period by its own operations. Comparing like 
with like, the result of operation of the Southern was thus more 
than $7,500,000 better than the government operation.” 


Texas & Paciric.—The stockholders on October 21 will vote upon 
the following: The approval and ratification of a proposed 
agreement between this company, the Trans-Mississippi Termi- 
nal Railroad, the Missouri Pacific, J. L. Lancaster and Charles 
L. Wallace as receivers of the Texas & Pacific, the holders of 
the extended 6 per cent three-year gold notes of the Trans- 
Mississippi Terminal Company and the Equitable Trust Company 
of New York, trustee, further extending and guaranteeing jointly 
and severally with the Missouri Pacific and J. L. Lancaster and 
Charles L. Wallace, receivers of the Texas & Pacific, as to 
principal and interest, $3,653,000 of the extended three-year gold 
notes of the Trans-Mississippi Terminal Company for the term 
of three years from the date of their maturity as extended, 
November 1, 1920, to November 1, 1923. 


TRANS-MISsSISSIPPI TERMINAL.—See Texas & Pacific. 


WESTERN MARYLAND.—This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority to issue $2,700,000 
of first and refunding mortgage 5 per cent bonds dated July 1, 
1917, and maturing in 1967, to be pledged as collateral security 
for a loan from the revolving fund. The company has filed an 
application for a loan of $1,372,800 for the purchase of 20 
freight locomotives, costing $750,000, and additions and better- 
ments, costing $622,000, and has since filed a supplemental ap- 
plication for $750,000 for the purchase of 20 additional freight 
locomotives. 
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Executive 


J. S. Hungerford, assistant vice-president of the Canadian 
National, with headquarters at Toronto, Ont., has been 
elected vice-president in charge of operation, with the same 
headquarters; C. S. Gzowski, special engineer, with head- 
quarters at Toronto, has been appointed assistant to Mr. 
Hungerford, effective October 1. 


H. S. Rubens, vice-president and director of the Cuba Rail- 
road, with headquarters at New York, has been elected chair- 
man of the board; W. V. Griffin has been elected vice-presi- 
dent, with headquarters at New York; J. M. Gruber, formerly 
vice-president of the Great Northern, has been elected vice- 
president in charge of operation, with the same headquarters. 


Financial, Legal and Accounting 


William H. Baker, assistant secretary of the Cuba Railroad, 
with headquarters at New York, has been appointed secre- 
tary, with the same headquarters, succeeding Henry W. Bull, 
resigned. 


Daniel Taylor, assistant general attorney of the Chicago,,. 


Rock Island & Pacific, with headquarters at Chicago, has 
been promoted to general attorney, succeeding A. B. Enoch, 
effective October 1. 


P. J. Farley has been appointed general paymaster of the 
Canadian National and the Grand Trunk Pacific, with juris- 
diction over the lines west of Port Arthur, Ont., and with 
headquarters at Winnipeg, Man. 


E. S. Benson, controller of the Chicago & Alton, with 
headquarters at Chicago, and J. H. Howard, general claim 
agent, Chicago, have had their jurisdiction extended over 
these respective departments of the Peoria Railroad Terminal 
Company, effective September 26, with the same headquarters. 


H. G. Foreman, assistant treasurer of the Canadian North- 
ern, with headquarters at Toronto, Ont., has been appointed 
treasurer of the Canadian National and the Grand Trunk Pa- 
cific, with the same headquarters. F. J. Buller, T. J. Macabe, 
and C. H. Hickie, have been appointed assistant treasurers, 
with headquarters at Toronto, Ont. 


Oscar M. Longnecker has been elected treasurer of the- 


Southern Pacific lines in Texas, together with the Rio Bravo 


Oil Company, the Direct Navigation Company and _ the- 


Southern Pacific Building Company, with headquarters at 
Houston, Texas, effective October 1, succeeding C. B. Udell, 


who has retired. Mr. Longnecker entered railroad service: 


with the Southern Pacific as a clerk in the Houston office in 
October, 1898. He was promoted to cashier in 1902, a posi- 
tion which he held until federal control, when he was made 
corporate treasurer of the Southern Pacific lines in Texas 
and Louisiana. In March, 1920, he was elected assistant 
treasurer of the Texas lines and was serving in that position 
at the time of his recent promotion. 


Operating 
L. Holladay has been appointed train master of the Denver 
& Salt Lake, with headquarters at Tabernash, Colo., effective 
October 7. 


J. J. Jordan has been appointed assistant superintendent 
on the staff of the general manager of the Southern Pacific, 
with headquarters at San Francisco, Cal., effective August 16. 


G. J. Shreeve, superintendent of the Belt Railroad, with 
headquarters at Clearing, IIl., has been promoted to general 
superintendent, with headquarters at Chicago, effective Sep- 
tember 21. J. C. Hemming, assistant superintendent, with 
headquarters at Clearing, succeeds Mr. Shreeve. 
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October 15, 1920 


E. E. Carter, assistant superintendent on the St. Louis-San 
Francisco, with headquarters at Neodesha, Kansas, has been 
appointed superintendent of terminals, with headquarters at 
West Tulsa, Okla., effective October 11, succeeding F. C. 
Gow, who has been assigned to other duties. 


M. Sheffer, road foreman of engines cn the Chicago, Great 
Western, with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., has been 
appointed train master of the Northern division, with the 
same headquarters, effective October 1, succeeding G. J. 
Congden, who has resigned. A. K. Rowe succeeds Mr. 
Sheffer. 


E. R. Gorman, assistant superintendent of the Eastern di- 
vision of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, with 
headquarters at Eau Claire, Wis., has been promoted to 
superintendent of motive power and machinery, with head- 
quarters at St. Paul, Minn., effective September 15, succeed- 
ing J. O. Enockson, deceased. A. J. Strouts succeeds Mr. 
Gorman. 


H. J. Plumhof, assistant to the vice-president in charge of 
operation of the Union Pacific, with headquarters at Omaha, 
Neb., has been appointed general superintendent of the 
Southern district, with headquarters at Kansas City, Mo., 


effective October 1, succeeding E. Stenger, resigned. W. H. 
Guild, assistant to the general manager, succeeds Mr. 
Plumhof. 


E. L. King, superintendent of telegraph of the Southern 
Pacific, with headquarters at San Francisco, Cal., has been 
promoted to superintendent of the Salt Lake division, with 
headquarters at Ogden, Utah, effective October 1, succeeding 
B. A. Campbell, who has been appointed assistant superin- 
tendent of the Western division, with headquarters at Oak- 
land Pier, Cal. Edward Entelman, assistant superintendent 
of the Western division, with headquarters at Oakland Pier, 
Cal., succeeds Mr. King. 


W. A. Kirkpatrick, whose promotion to superintendent of 
transportation of the Canadian National, with headquarters 
at Saskatoon, Sask., was announced in the Railway Age of 
September 24 (page 550), was born at West Louie, Ont., on 
August 28, 1883. He entered railroad service in July, 1898, 
with the Michigan Central, being stationed as operator and 
agent at various points on the Canadian division until Sep- 
tember, 1902, when he became a despatcher on the Pere 
Marquette. After two years of service with this road, he 
became an operator and ticket agent on the Canadian Pa- 
cific, but soon left that road to accept a position as operator 
and despatcher on the Canadian Northern, now consolidated 
with the Canadian National. In December, 1906, he was 
promoted to chief clerk to the superintendent of that road, 
and chief clerk to the general superintendent, successively, 
positions which he held until 1910, when he was again pro- 
moted to inspector of transportation. Three years later, Mr. 
Kirkpatrick was promoted to train master of the Canadian 
Northern, with headquarters at Neepawa, Man., the position 
he held at the time of his recent promotion, 


L. F. Muncey, whose promotion to superintendent of the 
Canadian National, with headquarters at Kamloops, B. C., 
was announced in the Railway Age of Sept. 24, (page 551), 
was born at Kensington, Prince Edward Island, on March 
15, 1876. He entered railway service in August, 1891, as an 
operator on the New Brunswick & Prince Edward. In 
August, 1896, he became an operator on the Prince Edward 
Island and served with that company as relief agent and 
clerk in the auditing department until June, 1901, when he 
was appointed relief agent on the Canadian Northern. Dur- 
ing the next 18 years Mr. Muncey was employed continuously 
with that road. He was made traveling auditor in 1902, and 
served both in that position and as chief traveling auditor 
_ until 1909, when he became an agent at various points on the 
line. From December, 1914, to May, 1919, he was general 
chairman of the Order of Railroad Telegraphers of the 
Canadian Northern, leaving that position to accept an ap- 
pointment as assistant superintendent on the Canadian Na- 
tional, with headquarters at Vancouver, B. C., the position 
he held at the time of his recent promotion. 
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C. H. Brown, whose promotion to superintendent of trans- 
portation of the western lines of the Canadian National, 
with headquarters at Edmonton, Alta., was announced in the 
Railway Age of September 24 (page 550), was born at 
Oswego, N. Y., on August 24, 1869, and entered railroad serv- 
ice in 1887, as an agent and operator on the Rome, Water- 
town & Ogdensburg, now part of the New York Central. 
In 1893 he became a despatcher on the New York Central at 
Oswego, N. Y., and served in that capacity and as chief 
despatcher until 1902, when he was employed by the Grand 
Trunk as a despatcher at Belleville, Ont. In 1904 he returned 
to the New York Central, where he was appointed succes- 
sively yard master, assistant train master and train master 
of the Oswego division. From 1906, when he again became 
a despatcher on the Grand Trunk, with headquarters at 
London, Ont., Mr. Brown has served continuously with Ca- 
nadian lines. In 1909 he was promoted to chief despatcher 
on the Grand Trunk at Stratford, Ont., in 1910 he was made 
train master at Hamilton, Ont., and from 1912 to 1920 he 
served on the Grand Trunk Pacific, as despatcher, chief de- 
spatcher, and finally, as assistant superintendent, the position 
he held at the time of his recent promotion. 


Traffic 


F. A. Edmondson has been appointed commercial agent 
of the St. Louis-San Francisco, with headquarters at Chicago. 


A. E. Lee, general freight agent of the Chicago & Alton, 
with headquarters at Chicago, has resigned from railroad 
service. 

W. G. Kidd has 
Wabash, with 
October 1. 


general agent of the 
Birmingham, Ala., effective 


been appointed 
headquarters at 


Daniel A. Gerlach has been appointed general agent of the 
New York Central, with headquarters at New Haven, Conn., 
effective October 1. 


E. W. Green has been appointed general agent of the 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient, with headquarters at Chicago, 
effective October 1. 


Theodore Dehon, general southern agent of the Carolina, 
Clinchfield & Ohio with headquarters at Spartanburg, S. C., 
has been appointed general freight agent with headquarters 
at Johnson City, Tenn., effective October 1, the office of gen- 
eral southern agent having been abolished. Sam C. Smith has 
been appointed commercial agent, with headquarters at John- 
son City, effective the same date. 


J. H. Cummings has been appointed district passenger 
agent on the Chicago Great Western, with headquarters at 
Chicago, effective October 1, succeeding T. N. Butzen, who 
has resigned; L. N. St. John has been appointed general 
agent, with headquarters at New Orleans, La., effective Oc- 
tober 10; W. F. Stewart has been appointed general agent, 
with headquarters at Spokane, Wash., effective September 20. 


Care L. Senter, who has been appointed traffic manager of 
the Georgia, Florida & Alabama, with headquarters at Bain- 
bridge, Ga., as noted in thé Railway Age of September 24, 
(page 551), was born at Blue Springs, Tenn., on November 23, 
1886. He received a high school education at Chattanooga, 
Tenn. His first railroad work began on May 20, 1903, with 
the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific, at Chattanooga. 
In 1906 he became rate and quotation clerk of the Atlantic 
Great Southern, now part of the Southern. In 1908, after a 
year spent out of railroad service, he became chief rate clerk 
of the Seaboard Air Line and retained that position for 2% 
years. He then route clerk of the Atlantic Coast 
Line at High Springs, Fla. Later he served in clerical ca- 
pacities for the Georgia, Florida & Alabama at Wilmington, 
N. C., and Savannah, Ga. He was afterwards promoted to 
chief clerk to the traffic manager at Bainbridge, Ga., which 
position he held at the time of his recent promotion. 


became 


E. F. Benson, who has been appointed manager of the 
newly-created department of immigration and industry of 
the Northern Pacific, with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., 
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was born at Swan’s Island, Maine, on February 2, 1861. He 
graduated from Boston University Law School in 1881, and 
served for 25 of the past 35 years with the Northern Pacific. 
\ll of this service was in the land department of the road, 
and most of it was at various points in the state of Washing- 
ton. From 1908 to 1910, he was chief land examiner of the 
Northern Pacific, with headquarters at Miles City, Mont. In 
1913 he was appointed receiver of the Hanford Irrigation & 
Power Company, operating in the state of Washington, and 
in 1915 he added to his other duties the receivership of the 
\ttalia Land & Irrigation Company. At the time of his re- 
cent appointment, Mr. Benson was serving as commissioner 
of agriculture of the state of Washington, a position to which 
he had been appointed by Governor Lister, and in which he 
had continued under the present incumbent, Governor Hart. 


Mechanical 


Thomas M. Allison has been appointed road foreman, with 
headquarters at Pasco, Wash., effective October 5, succeeding 
C, A. Wirth, promoted. 


A. B. Clark, master mechanic on the Southern division of 
the Chicago Great Western, with headquarters at Des Moines, 
lowa, has been promoted to superintendent of shops, with 
headquarters at Oelwein, 
ing M. H. 


lowa, effective October 1, succeed- 


Oakes. H. Brinkman succeeds Mr. Clark. 


T. M. Allison has been appointed road foreman of engines 
on the Northern Pacific, with headquarters at Pasco, Wash., 
succeeding P. A. Wirth, whose promotion to master mechanic, 
with headquarters at Pasco, was announced in the Railway 
Age of September 10, (page 468). 

J. J. Connors, who has been appointed superintendent of 
motive power of the Denver & Salt Lake, with headquarters 
at Denver, Colo., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., in 1860, and entered railroad service in 1875 in 
the shops of the Milwaukee & St. Paul, at Mil- 
next 43 years he served continuously 


effective September 15, was born at 
Chicago, 
waukee During the 


with the St. Paul, being promoted successively to foreman, 
general foreman, master mechanic and assistant superintend- 
power. In 1918 Mr general 
Morrison Foundry Company, the po 


time of his recent appointment. 


ent motive Connors became 
superintendent of the 


sition he held at the 


Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


W. C. Allen has been appointed assistant valuation engineer 
of the Fort Worth & and the Wichita Valley, 
with headquarters at Worth, Tex., effective August 21. 


Denver City 
ort 
Samuel P. Coffin, supervisor ol bridges and buildings of the 


& Maine, Mass., has 
transferred to Salem, October 1, suc- 


headquarters at Boston, 


Mass., 


deceased. 


Boston with 


been effective 


ceeding B. F. Pickering, 


National, 
with headquarters 
Moncton, N. B., 
T. Hazen, engineer 
\ 1 headquarters at Toronto, 


1e duties of chief engineer in addition to 


Canadian 
National, 
transferred to 


Brown, promoted; H. 


A. F. Stewart, chief engineer of the 


Eastern Lines, and the Canadian 
at Toronto, Ont., has been 
succeeding C. B. 
maintenance Of wa will per- 
form temporarily t 


his own, effective October 


Purchasing and Stores 


William W. Morris, who has been appointed purchasing 
agent of the Northwestern region of the Pennsylvania Sys- 
tem, witl idquarters at Chicago, succeeding I. B. Thomas, 

01 del n October 3, 1879, and entered 
railroad rvi as a cler] n the general offices of the New 
York, Pl I & N it Philadelphi on November 
1, 1896. In 1898 he became clerk to the secretary of the 
vorfolk & Portsmout felt Line, in addition to his duties 
n the office of the president of the Ne York, Philadelphi: 


chief clerk in tl 
1 
| 


of 11 } Pi ] ‘ ] ~ly3 £ . - ] 
Norfolk. anc the n ime became chief clerk to the 
auditor of the Norfoll 


t uth Belt Line. In January, 
1909, when the New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk was taken 
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over by the Pennsylvania, he was transferred to the purchas 
ing department of the latter road, with headquarters at Phila 
delphia, where he remained until February, 1918, when he 
accompanied Samuel Porcher, purchasing agent of the 
sylvania Railroad, to Washington. During his service witl 
the Railroad Administration, Mr. Morris was made se 
to the Central Advisory Purchasing Committee, and later 
when that committee was abolished, became assistant to th 
Director of Purchases. When the roads were returned t 
private control, on March 1, 1920, he returned to the Pennsyl 


Penn 


retary 








vania as assistant to the general purchasing agent, wit 
headquarters at Philadelphia, the position he held at the 
time of his recent promotion. 
Railroad Administration 
George M. Huss, whose appointment as assistant to the 


director of the Division of Liquidation Claims of the Rail 
road Administration was noted in last week’s issue, has also 
been reappointed chairman of the Committee 
position which he held prior to his resignation on 
on account of illness. 


on Claims, tl 


D. C. Porteous, who was recently appointed acting director 
of the Division of Finance of the Railroad Administration, 
succeeding Swagar Sherley, resigned, has now been ap- 
pointed director of the division. Mr. Porteous was formerly) 
assistant director of the division and has been connected 
the Railroad Administration since its organization. He was 
formerly secretary of the Seaboard Air Line. 


Obituary 


W. A. Hall, assistant engineer in the construction depart 


ment of New York Central, died recently at Morrisville, 
N. Y., at the age of 46. 

David 5. Curran, treasurer of the Cincinnati, India polis 
& Western, with headquarters at Indianapolis, | ied 
October 10, at the age of 48, at his home in Indian: 

E. Tiffin, formerly general traffic manager of the Inter 
colonial and the Prince Edward Island, now parts of th 
Canadian National, with headquarters at Moncton, N. B., 
died recently at Preston, Ont. 

W.N. Foreacre, general manager of the Southern ine 
East, with headquarters at Charlotte, N. C., was 
in his private car at Hendersonville, N. C., on October 1 


his death being attributed to acute indigestion 


THe DELICATE PosITION oF THE Boston & ALBAN‘ t is re- 
assuring to read what a well-known British journalist, H. W 
Nevinson, has recently said about us. He thinks that New |] 
land is notable for the charming politeness and mod 
people, and suggests that this may be derived from the ; 
Christianity of the Pilgrims—from their grave living, tl 
difference to temporal things; from minds fixed upon tl 
and a sense of the equality in the presence of God 
are our manners as good as Mr. Nevinson thinks or 
ourselves think? In Boston, recently, the man § 


Maine 
with the 


trainmen have been singled out for praise, and 1 ne 
New York man, who that ¢ 
dividing line between spontaneous courtesy and Hae 


ing in New 


observations of a 


England is the line of the Boston & 
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His meaning is not that Boston & Albany empl 
. 4 } + + hi: 1; ] ] : ; 
courteous, but that this line marks the divi 
ing industrial and commercial atmosphere of 
land and the easier-tempered agricultural 1 
if it exists, is probably due, in part, to the 
not « of differs occupations, but of t 
life } ies and industrial towns, wh 
populate more self-cc ered and more sta 
and less lly In the rural districts o 
New England | 






Was sweeping through Mai 


Vermont and northwestern 








